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Articte IL—THE SO-CALLED “LABOR” PROBLEM. 


Sympatuizers with the louder complaints of “ Labor ”— 
some even in high places who ought to know better, and 
possibly do—often tell the common hand-laborer two false- 
hoods in almost the same breath. They fool him by encour- 
aging his notion that he, and those like him, are the only 
people who actually work; and that, as all the wealth in the 
world is the product of labor (directly or indirectly), men of his 
class are the sole producers of wealth. They suppress two 
facts that every child might know. They omit from their for- 
mulas the obvious fact that the kinds of labor are myriad ; while 
only a very limited few of the mass of capable men and 
women are idle. They seem also to be ignorant of the other 
patent fact that, through the means of machinery (conducted 
with comparatively very little manual labor), and through 
other means, by far the larger portion of the stock of the 
wealth of the world is earned or produced. 

Selfish and unprincipled combinations of wealth or capital 
have taught a portion of the common laboring class of our 
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communities how to become a power—but nothing else. They 
seem to have done little towards imparting any prudent skill 
in the use of it. To act effectively of course there must be 
both organization and leadership. In the formation of the 
one, and in the selection of the other, obviously all the real 
interests in question, of those concerned, are necessarily at 
stake. Wise organization, united with sagacity and honest 
leadership, would increase the power of such combinations, and 
might enable them to achieve lawful purposes beneficial to all 
persons who are directly involved in their project. Just here 
the error, with consequent mischief, usually begins. It too 
often happens also that the very purpose of the organization 
is unwise, as well as the means used by it unlawful, unjust, 
and indiscreet ; while the leadership is selfish, reckless, and dis- 
honest. This state of things may bring odium upon a just 
cause, thus badly managed, and sometimes defeat every good 
object in view. 

A common result too of such maladroitness, is the growth 
of enmity between classes of people who are natural allies. 
The suffering victims, of an engine of mischief set in motion 
by themselves, are commonly for the most part innocent of any 
evil intent. But sometimes goaded to madness, by ills of their 
own contrivance or aggravation, they strike wildly, wronging 
their best friends; or at least provoking hostility where they 
might reasonably expect, and with patience achieve, justice 
and fair play. Their hard lot calls forth the honest sympathy 
of the thoughtless; especially those who are safely aloof from 
personal danger from rash intermeddling. The press, the 
clergy, the kind hearted generally, are prone to take sides with 
indefensible wrong-doers—because they are believed to be 
wretched and oppressed. Wretched they doubtless often are; 
but their extremity of misery too frequently comes from 
their own unconscious self-infliction. 

Frantic and immoderate appeals are made, by the excited 
throng, to the law for relief. The legislature is looked upon as 
a foreign body and the perennial fountain of all coveted human 
blessings. Demagogues, scenting votes in the air, encourage 
the cry, and, joining in the rout, are soon found ahead—lead- 
ing the pack. The result usually is tyrannical legislation; 
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controlling the right of private contract arbitrarily, fixing the 
hours of labor of adults, creating mock-holidays, excluding 
from our shores skilled laborers of other countries, prohibiting 
self-supporting or health-giving labor in prisons, substituting 
hand-labor for superior machinery in public works, creating 
phantom boards-of-arbitration to settle domestic controversies 
by airy resolves, and similar arbitrary and injudicious public 
meddling with private affairs—not necessary to either the 
safety, health or protection of the citizen. 

These vain proceedings all tend to demoralize the ordinary 
workingmen, who are deluded believers in, but real victims of, 
these fantastic schemes thus set on foot under pretence of ben- 
efitting an injured class. As a consequence, by shortening the 
hours of labor more time is given the dissatisfied to brood over 
fancied personal oppression and exaggerate class discontent ; 
energetic and thrifty men are deprived of the opportunity of 
working as many hours as they please ; the production of human, 
as well as machine, labor is diminished ; capital is compara- 
tively idle more hours when it might be profitably employed ; 
the cost of even the necessaries of life is unavoidably increased ; 
while countless false hopes are encouraged in all who are indis- 
posed to be self-helpful. Men come to think that the fault of 
the situation is not in themselves, but that they are even 
deprived of some of their natural rights. Labor becomes 
despised, not only in itself but also as a grudging equivalent 
for wages. Relief is looked for as an award of natural justice, 
from some unknown, outside source ;—out of nothing and from 
nowhere !—the State! Discontent is systematically fostered, 
self-reliance is sapped away, labor becomes more and more 
irksome until it is looked upon as an unmitigated curse. Those 
who have not, become chronic enemies of those who have 
anything. Thrift grows obsolete. Society, in some quarters 
tends backwards towards its original element of savagery. 
The fact that property is the accumulation of labor, skill, 
economy and well-used time is ignored. All valuable posses- 
sions are, openly or secretly, regarded as the result of some 


. . ° 
dishonest advantage taken, at some time by somebody—or 


even of robbery ! 
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Because one man, or one family is possessed of wealth— 
gained by labor, skill, ingenuity, privation, self-denial, slow 
accumulation—with perhaps superior genius in the art of com- 
bining, to his or their advantage, opportunities, which were 
open to all—it is taken for granted by many that the goods of 
this world are unjustly distributed, and the strong arm of the 
law should be invoked to equalize things. The remote, but 
inevitable, consequences of removing the spur to advancement 
and accumulation, by depriving a man of the natural rewards 
of his superiority in skill, diligence and thrift, are overlooked, 
The axioms, that without hope of reward diligence slackens 
and that men will not voluntarily labor or seek to accumulate, 
if their earnings go to fill the pockets of a tyrannical master— 
whether single or many-headed—are forgotten or wholly mis- 
applied. We abolished black slavery, at the cost of a million 
of lives and uncounted billions of treasure in the past and the 
future; but now we look to white slavery, under the mask of 
sumptuary, police, and similar laws, imposed by a mere numer- 
ical majority of votes, as a panacea for a phase of our ordinary 
social miseries ! 

“Well,” says some one, “ What shall be done? If mobs 
and boycotting, and ‘Union’ tyranny, and restraints upon the 
encouragement of the skillful or productive power of labor; 
and if violence, and the destruction of the property of em- 
ployers, and maiming or killing honest men who wish to pro- 
cure the means of living by the best wages they can get; and 
if brutal one-sided legislation, and sham arbitrations will not 
bring about a golden age—when all shall play and none shall 
work, when bread shall grow upon trees, and beasts shall shed 
their skins to give us clothing, and rocks shall open to give us 
shelter—who will undertake to tell us what we ought to do to 
be happy ?” 

The writer does not claim to be wiser than the rest of his 
fellow-workmen, but he is so bold as to suggest that since 
nearly every kind of folly, in dealing with these matters, has 
been so often tried and substantially failed to fulfill its promise, 

it may be worth while, as a novel experiment at least, to try 4 


little common sense. 
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Let us first see if we cannot agree about some familiar 
axioms. Work is not necessarily a curse, but on the contrary 
the cause of all human happiness. Idleness is the nursing 
mother of vice. A man who is capable of labor, and has no 
other means of providing for his wants, yet will neither labor 
himself or allow others to labor, if not a fool is at least an 
enemy of his race. Honest rivalry in diligence and skill 
beget increasing improvement in the hand that produces as 
well as in the thing produced. The diligent laborer is worthy 
of his hire. If property and person are not to be protected by 
the laws of a community, but are to be left to the caprice of 
mob-violence, then government becomes a failure; and the 
sooner we lapse into a savage state, and destroy each other, and 
leave the earth for a better behaved race of creatures, the more 
fully shall we justify the faith we have in what we avow as 
our pessimistic principles. If the idle or vicious shall control 
the diligent and honest, by dictating a despotic rule to those 
who wish to earn their bread in the sweat of their face; if 
those who have nothing shall, by brute force, control the property 
and business of those who, by the diligence and thrift of their 
ancestors or themselves, have accumulated something, there 
will soon be nothing for anyone to have, and we shall all starve 
together in anarchy and despair. Although dissatisfaction 
with one’s lot may often be the initiation of the first step 
towards bettering one’s condition in life; yet when discontent 
makes a man fold his arms, and look to Jupiter for relief, or 
impels him to maltreat, or rob, his neighbor, because he is 
envious of a man exercising more common sense than himself, 
he is—whether criminal or not—more silly than unfortunate. 
When dissatisfaction—instead of inciting a man to seek work, 
and by skill, diligence, self-denial, and thrift in accumulating 
for himself through lawful ways those good things he covets— 
leads him to believe the times are out of joint and that he 
was born to set them right, he cannot be happy. And so 
on—endlessly. For further examples, read the musty proverbs 
to be found in all the primers and horn-books that (like the 
collections of Solomon and Ecclesiasticus) have supplied 
maxims and common sayings of intelligence to the understand- 
ing of every people who have ever prospered since the civil- 
ized world began to write or even talk. 
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If we can agree about these common things, let us then try 
the practical application of some of them and of the old com- 
mon law as it has always prevailed in its terms—if not in prae- 
tice—among us. Suppose we should begin by abandoning the 
new-fangled experiments of our legislative demagogues that 
are so like the mad shoemaker’s method of making shoes by 
cutting off the tops of ready-made boots. Let us begin the 
reform within our own lines by first giving every individual 
man a fair chance to sell his labor, according to its worth in 
skill, strength or duration, and in the best market he can find, 
Let us combine to enforce rigidly the common law against 
trespass to property and assau/t and battery of person. Let us 
strive to punish and suppress fraudulent conspiracies and dis- 
honest devices set on foot to prevent men from working for 
the best wages their services can command, and all combina- 
tions to hinder men from acquiring skill in trades or from 
carrying on.lawful business and commerce with their goods, 
wares, and merchandise. Let us put down tyranny and oppres- 
sion among ourselves. Let us give every man who is honest a 
fair field, and no ostracism or favoritism through compulsion 
either by legislation or intimidation. Give every one an 
opportunity to do his best in marketing whatever he has to 
trade with, at all times and with all persons, whether it be the 
work of his hands or of his head, or even his inherited posses- 
sions, or the accumulated products of his own personal labor 
and skill. In other words, let us again try letting some things 
alone. Let us invoke once more that love of freedom from 
oppression which drove some of our ancestors to these shores 
when this land was a wilderness, and others since that day. 
Let us revive and cherish our old faith in the doctrine that 
God’s providence somehow, in the long run, still governs the 
world; and that if we are honest and just in our dealings 
with each other, although the slothful may sink in his poverty 
and squalor, with nothing but-grudging charity to sustain his 
worthless life, yet the diligent and the thrifty will generally 
prosper in a free country, where no man can lawfully oppress 
his neighbor, and the real workingman—whether tilling the 
field, applying his skill to mechanical toil, or burning midnight 
oil in the pursuit of knowledge or of applied science—can 
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always feel that he will be secure in the fruits of his labor. 
Let us not abjure our manhood by calling on Hercules to lift 
our wheel out of the mire, or degrade that manhood by per- 
mitting a Bellamy to abolish human nature—under pretence of 
abolishing poverty—for our peculiar benefit ! 

Perhaps it might come to pass that the walking delegate and 
his co-conspirator the demagogue, would suffer some reverses 
in business. Possibly the deluded workingman might feel the 
spirit of in lependent manhood once more begin to rise within 
him: and the desire to excel in his work, and to look forward 
to the day when he could himself be an employer of the labor 
of others, might emancipate his spirit and make him shake off 
his shackles and be a man, instead of a slave of pretended 
friends. Perhaps it might turn out that, by reason of compe- 
tition, the more skillful man would earn and receive the higher 


wages, that production would thrive and improve, not only in 
quantity but in quality, and the necessities and conveniences of 


life grow better and cheaper, through increase of labor and 
skill and zeal in faithful work. Perhaps some men would find 
less time to drink, or to conspire for mischief, or to quarrel. 
Perhaps their wives and children might improve in comfort 
and happiness. Perhaps also a hundred other old-fashioned 
consequences of the like kind, might happen. Nevertheless 
the world is yet young and strong, and we could endure it ;— 
even if it should also come about that discontent-with-the-inev- 
itable would cease to be lauded by either the pulpit or the 
press or philanthropic societies, nor longer be reckoned among 
the cardinal virtues. 
ALBERT MATHEWS. 
New York City. 
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ArtictE II.—AN UNTOUCHED FIELD FOR MISSIONARY 
LABOR. 


Ir is always a grave misfortune to the world when its moral 
energies are misapplied. The student of social progress must 
always be pained to see that power, which should tell for the 
lessening of human wretchedness, wasted in vain beatings of 
the air, and seeing the unsatisfactory rate of that progress, he 
has a right to inquire whether there be any reason, in the 
nature of things, why a maximum of effort should produce a 
minimum of result. 

Perhaps no other form of human activity affords so con- 
spicuous an example of self-denying devotion to duty, as that 
branch of philanthropic labor usually denominated “ missions.” 
Whatever any one may think concerning the value of missionary 
work no one can deny that their supporters and devotees have 
furnished convincing proof, that there is in poor human nature 
that which can be successfully appealed to. They are striving 
without reward or hope of gain, for the uplifting of men and 
the upbuilding of society on what we call Christian principles. 
Their persevering patience may well inspire one with the hope 
that some day the well-directed efforts of the more public 
spirited will redeem the race. Without belittling or question- 
ing the dignity or usefulness of what is generally known as 
“missionary work,” one may be permitted to suggest that so 
far as home missions are concerned, the efforts of our various 
philanthropic agencies are nullified by forces which are prac- 
ticaily unopposed, but which should be attacked first of all. 
Granting, therefore, the beneficial effects of home missionary 
efforts, I would appeal to that same missionary spirit for work 
in another direction, where it is sorely needed and where, 
doubtless, it would speedily bring forth fruit an hundred fold. 
The plea is not merely for home missionary work, but for a 
work that seldom is thought of, I fancy, when home missions 
are spoken of, and which rarely is, if ever, suggested to 
mission bands as a proper subject for discussion or even for 
contemplation. This work will not be among earth’s vilest 
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and darkest corners, but in the spots most favored by the 
sunlight of the gospel and where the tree of knowledge bears 
its richest fruits. The individuals whom it is here sought to 
commend to the care of our missionary workers are not those 
commonly regarded as the proper subjects for missionary 
effort, but are to be found chiefly in the more cultured walks 
of life. The work here hinted at may seem to be somewhat 
out of the ordinary, but it is equal in dignity and importance 
to any missionary work in which one could engage. It is at 
the same time as distinctively Christian as the Golden Rule, 
and as thoroughly practical as magna charta. While it calls 
for the exercise of the higher qualities of our nature, it 
touches, in a thousand ways, the material interests and the 
physical comforts of our daily lives. It is, or it should be, at 
once the touchstone of religious sincerity and the test of an 
intelligent conception of practical affairs. It involves, in a 
word, labor to secure the application of the commonest rules 
of morality to politics. It demands that a man honorable in 
private life shall be honorable in public life as well. It calls 
for an uniform standard of honor, whether a man kneels 
before an altar or stands around the polls. It denounces with 
equal indignation the man who knowingly degrades another 
to win a vote, and the man who degrades another to gain a 
dollar. It knows no difference, it can make no distinction, 
between him who panders to the weaknesses of men for the 
sake of party triumph, and him who stimulates man’s lower 
appetites for the sake of private gain. It holds that the 
moral law is not special but universal, and that the jurisdic- 
tion of conscience is co-extensive with the activities of men. 
It assumes that government was established for the good of 
the many and that the work of administering that government 
is the highest employment that can fall to man. It holds 
further, that he who treats that work other than as the most 
sacred of trusts must be either morally base or morally blind, 
and it insists that to prostitute politics to private greed is 
moral treason to the State. 

What is asked, then, is that the ordinary moral forces of 
society employ their energies in the creation of a public con- 
science; that the Christian seek to implant in the breasts of 
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his associates a Christian sentiment concerning public affairs; 
that the enlightened citizen strive to impress his fellow citi- 
zens with an intelligent understanding of the responsibilities 
which citizenship imposes, and that the virtuous endeavor to 
inspire the multitude with some regard for simple honesty in 
politics. I am aware that I shall be met with the answer that 
the various moral agencies of the country are already doing 
all that lies in their power, to combat the forces of evil in 
this as in other fields of labor, but I know of no subject so 
sadly neglected, while seeming to be so abundantly cared for. 
I can think of no other matter concerning which there is such 
moral obtuseness among those who rank with the first in their 
various communities or who stand conspicuous among the 





highest in the land. 

Undoubtedly one should be slow to make sweeping condem- 
nation of political methods, based on knowledge of local stand- 
ards and conduct. It will gladly be conceded that there are 
sections of this country where an active public sentiment has 
preserved a decent system of politics, and that there are other 
sections where decency is in active and hopeful revolt. But 
where like causes of public demoralization exist, one may 
rightfully look for similarity in the condition of the public mind, 
and where one finds similarity in the character of public men 
and in legislation, one has a right to infer that this similarity 
is due to a corresponding state of public sentiment. Apply- 
ing this test, one is abundantly justified in concluding that 
while the deplorable condition here referred to, happily, is not 
universal, it yet is sufliciently widespread to be called general, 
and that over vast sections of this country the difference in 
regard to public demoralization is one of degree and not of 
kind. What is here said must therefore be applied by indi- 
viduals according as their local surroundings may warrant. 
Certain it is, however, that in more than one State it is fully 
justified by the facts. While there may be indignation at 
fraud or corruption elsewhere, such crimes are accepted with 
a chuckle in the domain of politics. While public sentiment 
requires of the holder of a position of private trust, a just and 
honest performance of duty, one who holds a similar public 
position is permitted, by that same public sentiment, to abuse 
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his trust for the private benefit of himself or of his associates. 
The same conduct which in private affairs would disgrace him 
forever, does not even lessen the esteem in which he is held 
as an exemplary or even pious citizen. To participate in 
polities, to engage in the conduct of public affairs, is, under 
the standard of public morals now quite generally tolerated, 
to enter a realm where moral rules are reversed or ignored 
altogether, and he who will receive the severest public con- 
demnation and be visited with the most unrelenting punish- 
ment from indignant citizens will not be he who devises the 
most schemes of public plunder, but will be he who is so rash 
as to refuse to do the bidding of his corrupt associates and 
who bravely though vainly endeavors to protect the interests 
entrusted to his care. Men who would be insulted, were one 
to intimate that they are not the very pink of honor, in poli- 
ties do not know what honor is. A generation of voters is now 
in existence which has been taught the baleful lesson that 
everything is fair in politics. Professed politicians and self- 
appointed leaders of opinion have by their example taught that 
lesson with a cynical indifference to the certain consequences 
that is simply appalling. They have impressed this notion 
upon the weaker voters who looked to them for guidance and 
direction, smiling contemptuously, all the while, at those who 
were clear headed enough to remonstrate. The natural results 
of their action we have before us, in a degraded and deteriora- 
ting electorate. There are to-day multitudes of voters, jealous 
of their reputation in business pursuits, who have yet to learn, 
absolutely for the first time, that the ordinary rules of honesty 
have any place in politics, or that as citizens they owe a duty 
to the State to see that the approaches to power are kept honest 
and pure. They read in the public press incitements to politi- 
cal activity, and the only interpretation of which their per- 
verted minds are capable is that some candidate must be chosen 
whose “ boodle” will supply the means for a“ lively campaign ;” 
they hear from the stump appeals for “earnest work” and the 
only construction they can give is that as many votes as possible 
must be purchased. The very means of preserving a healthy 
political life become, with such material, mere agencies of 
corruption. The young men who thus unwittingly become 
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the foes of free government, would under the pressure of 
normal public sentiment be the very flower of our political 
parties. 

Under that system of politics, which our so-called leaders of 
both parties, in many States, espouse to-day, ability, fitness, 
and, above all, that force of character which asks no leaders, 
which can direct itself, so far from being a recommendation to 
favor is a positive hindrance to success. Instead of the natural 
leadership of superior character and intellect, we have a leader- 
ship based upon superiority in corruption and intrigue. Party 
spirit has degenerated to a fanaticism, which seeks to rally the 
citizens in two great hostile bodies, each trying to plunder the 
other, in utter blindness to the fact, that their respective 
managers are industriously engaged in plundering both. This 
partisan frenzy has so distorted the moral vision of many of 
our otherwise best citizens, that hundreds of communities are 
practically under the control of their baser elements. The 
corrupt and venal set the pitch to which our political concert 
is tuned. From time to time, a voice, like one crying in the 
wilderness, may be heard for simple honesty, but the swell of 
the chorus drowns its faltering tones, and the rank and file 
march to the polls keeping step to the music of the spoilsmen. 
With those whom many of us are compelled to own as rulers 
the idea is, politics “for revenue only, with incidental protec- 
tion” to the public interests. 

But what has all this to do with the question of home mis 
sionary work? It has this to do with it. It shows unmis 
takably to what line of work effort should first be chiefly 
confined. The local mission work of our chureh societies is 
defeated and turned to naught by no other power so much as 
by our recognized methods of canvassing for votes. The 
design, the purpose of that method, is to deaden the consciences 
and dwarf the souls of men. Its efficiency depends upon sue- 
cess in destroying public spirit in the individual, and the means 
employed are those which antagonize every good influence. 
Twice a year, for weeks together, there is a free supply of 
intoxicants to the voters who select our rulers and decide the 
policy of the State. All the evil that comes from excessive 
drinking, all the demoralization that free rum entails, are the 
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inevitable accompaniments of an exciting campaign. The 
wealthy candidate too often leaves behind him a trail of homes 
darkened by shadows that were not there before, of youth 
debauched, of manhood corrupted, and of citizenship polluted. 
The obligations of religion and of patriotism are alike dis- 
regarded in the mad struggle for place and power. The kind 
neighbor, the gentle citizen, the professing Christian, is by 
some subtle power metamorphosed into one careless of the 
harm he may do to individuals or of the havoc he may work 
in public morals. What should be simply a periodical ascer- 
tainment of the popular will, becomes, to a deplorable extent, 
a prolonged public debauch. Multitudes of voters look for- 
ward to election days, merely as the time when they can get 
money without labor and whisky without price. The candidates 
are regarded by them simply as individuals officially selected to 
stand treat for the crowds, and gin-mills that otherwise would 
starve live on the harvest which candidates for office bring to 
them. Could anything be more destructive of the work, which 
church and other philanthropic societies are seeking to 
accomplish among the unfortunate of our population, than 
these regularly recurring orgies, these incitements to unre- 
stricted indulgence in this form of animalism? Is it natural, is 
it sensible, is it possible for a community which supports either 
foreign or home missions to tolerate this system without rising 
in indignant protest against its continuance? Side by side, we 
have two kinds of home missions, the one for good, the other 
for evil. With one hand society seeks to raise the low, while 
with the other it drags men down. Organized philanthropy 
labors to Christianize the subjects of a Congo chief, while at 
the same time organized politics, practically unrebuked, labors 
to heathenize the citizens of our own Republic. The same 
society embraces both organizations ; and membership in one is 
no bar to active membership in the other. The same man 
who “for the love of Christ,” gives his money to send the 
missionary among depraved humanity in India to lift it up, 
“for the sake of the cause” gives, with equal cheerfulness, his 
money to send the “ worker” among the degraded of our cities 
to make them more degraded still. 
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This is not an exaggerated picture of our politics of to-day. 
It is not a fancy sketch but is drawn from life. Noman atall 
familiar with the facts, will say that is not as bad as is here de- 
scribed. Honorable exceptions are many, but the general tone 
of our public life is exceedingly low. He who is to-day, “in 
the swim” with our so-called politicians, is swimming in a 
dirty pool, and he who pulls against the current receives but 
slight encouragement for his pains. 

But it will be asked, what have our churches, our schools, 
and colleges to do with this? They are not corrupt. They do 
not encourage such practices, but, on the contrary, exert their 
influence against them. If public morals are bad, it is because 
the individuals who make up the public refuse to submit them- 
selves to the influence of the agencies referred to. Were it 
not for the work of these bodies, matters would be far worse 
than they are. All this may be granted. It is not the pur- 
pose of this Article to arraign the churches or the schools of 
the country, but to ask for their deliberate, intelligent, and per- 
sistent efforts in a work too long neglected ; to ask that their 
support of the good in politics shall be more positive, more 
aggressive, and their opposition to the bad more pronounced 
and determined. It is to express the wish that their attitude 
may become so plainly manifest that certain of our worthy 
citizens can no longer be mistaken as to what is permitted and 
what condemned, and that the time may come when the man 
who personally or by procurement debauches his fellows, shall 
not feel easy in the society of the good and true. 

An intelligent reading of signs will suggest that the evil 
results not so much from individual wickedness as from a lax 
public sentiment, not so much from moral baseness as from 
moral cowardice. The main strength of political corruption 
comes not from the acts of those who share in its gain or who 
practice it as a congenial employment, but from the silent 
acquiescence of those who would scorn to participate them- 
Public demoralization is caused less by the actor in a 


selves. 
crime than by the beneficiary, who by assumption covers that 
crime with the mantle of his respectability. Deprived of the 
countenance of the reputable, the disreputable would speedily 
sneak from the public gaze. The work, then, for our educa- 
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tional and moral forces, is the creation of a public sentiment 
that will demand better things, a sentiment that will hold it 
unfit that a man who employs the venal as his tools, shall at 
the same time possess the upright as his friends. Such asenti- 
ment does not exist to-day, and that it does not proves that our 
churches and our schools fail to do their full duty. It shows 
that however earnest their efforts, however strong their good 
will, their methods must be ill chosen or their energies misap- 
plied. The better elements of any community set the stan- 
dard of morals in business and in social life, and they could 
set that standard in politics, if they would. If that standard is 
fixed by the ignorant and corrupt, it is because the educated 
and the honest offer but little opposition to their rule. Be- 
tween the positively base and the morally pure, there is always 
a numerous class, indifferent itself, but ready to practice virtue 
if the command be laid upon it or to indulge in vice if no 
restraint be imposed. To that large class the virtuous may 
give a standard of conduct if they will, When men must 
choose between the purchased support of the profligate and 
the respect of the honest, they will not be long in choosing. 
So long as they can win the one, without losing the other, it 
were vain to hope for better times. 

It is idle to look for improvement, through a change in the 
law or in the organization of new parties. Parties are no bet- 
ter and no worse than the men who belong to them and the 
character of the men would not be altered by a change of name 
of the party with which they may act. Without a change of 
method, change of parties would be useless, while of laws we 
have plenty and to spare. We are not governed by statute but 
by public opinion. The only really effective law is crystallized 
public sentiment. A law, whether expressed by statute or by 
judicial decree, possesses vitality, only as it lives and breathes 
in the character of living men. A healthy public sentiment, 
therefore, not reformatory legislation, is what is needed. The 
work of educating public sentiment should be easy. The 
same power which teaches a sense of duty to one’s neighbor as 
a neighbor, surely ought to be able to teach as high a sense of 
duty to one’s neighbor as a citizen. The same force which can 
inspire a man with a jealous regard for his church or for his 
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alma mater, surely ought to know how to inspire as keen a 
regard for the welfare of his State. 

It is not proposed to discuss methods within the limits of 
this Article, but to urge the need of doing something, if our 
great missionary bodies would not give rise to questionings of 
their sincerity. When that need is fully recognized, the rest 
will be easy. For where there is a will, patriotism, like love, 
will find a way. It may, however, be suggested, that we need 
to treat this matter of government seriously, as something not 
to be juggled with, but as one feature of our social life, to be 
treated precisely as other features of that social life are treated. 
The same rules, the same standards, should be applied in pub- 
lic as in private life. There is, in the nature of things, no 
reason why the conduct of men in politics should differ from 
what it is elsewhere. There is no occasion, no excuse for Dr, 
Jekylls and Mr. Hydes. No one should expect to see a politi- 
val career change a man dishonest in private business into one 
punctilious of honor in public’ life, and there is no more reason 
why a man careful of his honor in private business should 
change his code of morals the instant he touches public affairs. 
That this latter transformation does take place, shows beyond 
question that public sentiment concerning this matter is radi- 
cally wrong, that there is a moral blindness in regard to it that 
does not exist where the other affairs of life are concerned. 
The fault does not lie in the character of our institutions, for 
we are not alone in our irrational view of public life. Said an 
English journal, some three years ago: ‘‘ Things are done every 
day in public offices by perfectly respectable men, which would 
bring disgrace and ruin to the perpetrators, if they happened 
to be engaged in private business.” There is the key to the 
solution of this question! So soon as our respectable elements 
resolve that the same acts which would bring disgrace. and ruin 
upon the perpetrators, if they were engaged in private busi- 
ness, shall as quickly and as surely bring disgrace and ruin 
upon them in public life, the work of political regeneration 
will have been practically accomplished. There is no mystery 
about political reform. It is as simple and as difficult as com- 
mon sense. No less, no more. But the purpose of this Article 
is to urge upon those whose sense of duty leads them to interest 
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themselves in other forms of philanthropy, that there is a call 
equally imperative, for there active and practical interest in the 
management and conduct of our political parties, that the same 
spirit of self-sacrifice which impels one to forego ease and com- 
fort for the sake of the brother of India or of Zululand, should 
compel one to make the sacrifice of ease and comfort involved 
in a participation in polities for the sake of the brother who 
should be the dearest of all, because the nearest to our home; 
that in moral as in physical life preventive action is more effti- 
cient than restorative treatment; that infinitely more good may 
be accomplished by removing stumbling blocks from another’s 
path than by assisting him to rise after he has fallen; and, 
that the practical, the rational, the only way to stop the wicked- 
ness of so-called politicians is to take their places in the com- 
munity, and to substitute duty for their intrigue as a basis of 
public life ; patriotism for their greed as a motive to action ; 
ability and character for their skill in manipulation as qualifica- 
tion for position ; and, more important than all else, appeals to 
reason for their corruption and debauchery as a means of achiev- 
ing party success. Personal inconvenience at home should not 
be permitted to count for more than personal inconvenience 
abroad. If love of the cause far away is sincere, it should be 
manifested by an active interest at home. 

Without touching upon the perils to the nation which result 
from loose public morals, the thought which is here sought to 
be impressed upon church men and women is that indifference 
to polities is infidelity to the cause which they profess to have 
at heart; that the work of imparting an honest character to 
our political contests is directly in the line of true Christian 
endeavor; that while the present low standard of morals pre- 
vails, their efforts to create, in the depraved of our city or coun- 
try population, a desire for higher and better living will neces- 
sarily be futile, because all that they can do by a year’s pains- 
taking effort will be undone by the political “hustler” in a 
single week or a single day; that they are, like Sysiphus, with 
infinite pains and perseverance slowly rolling the mass of 
humanity up the steep hil] of moral improvement, only to have 
it annually hurled down again by our so-called public leaders 
and their half crazed dupes; that the man who, in disgust, 
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withdraws himself from all lot or part in political conflicts and 
devotes his energies wholly to religious and charitable works, 
becomes by such withdrawal, and in spite of such consecration, 
the efficient though unconscious ally of the hosts of sin; and 
that, in short, the best way to reform the habits and character 
of a people is, first to destroy those practices which regularly 
degrade those habits and make that character more depraved. 


LINTON SATTERTHWaIT, 
Trenton, N. J. 
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Articthe IIL—THE TWO SPECIALLY CRITICAL 
PERIODS IN THE LIFE OF THE YOUNG. 


Tue “Critical Periods” in the life of the young of which I 
am to speak are those which relate to laying the foundations 
of moral and religious character. I might call them cardinal 
periods on which the dearest interests of existence turn as 
upon a hinge; only be it observed that the direction which 
any particular movement takes in turning, whether for 
good or for evil, can never be reversed. In the onward rush 
of time there is no waiting to give opportunity to change what 
has actually taken place. An act, right or wrong, forever 
remains right or wrong. An event, auspicious or adverse, 
which has come to pass, can never be alteréd. The whole 
future must be adjusted to it as a fact past recall, and may be 
controlled by it. A critical period therefore has a sweep on- 
ward into the eternal,—a most serious consideration, especially 
so when it respects so central an element in our being as 
character. 

This entire earthly life, viewed relatively to a future exist- 
ence, is critical in its bearing upon character and destiny. Not 
seldom one’s everlasting weal or woe turns upon a single act, 
as upon a pivot,—the acceptance given to wise counsels, the 
improvement made of a particularly merciful or afflictive provi- 
dence, or the choice of a profession. To come nearer to our 
subject, we say that childhood, as a whole, is emphatically the 
critical period when the character is usually decided, and that 
permanently for good or for evil. Opinions, sentiments, tem- 
per, disposition, tastes, habits of thought, of feeling, of action 
and speech, receive then their fixed stamp. Hence, in the 
manner of the child’s development there is hidden a power to 
shape his entire future. 


‘The child is father of the man.” 


‘*°'T is education forms the common mind: 
Just as the twig is bent the tree ’s inclined.” 
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But there are two periods in young life which are so intensely 
critical as to demand from parents and teachers the most earnest 
consideration and painstaking in the work of moral and religions 
training and instruction. A mistake or a failure to do the right 
thing at these times will be likely to be followed by disastrous 
consequences, which no subsequent effurt, however wisely 
planned, or faithfully put forth, can wholly remedy. And 
when we speak of the demand which this subject makes upon 
* parents and teachers,” we include all who hold these relations 
to the young. They may not have made a Christian profession, 
but for this reason they can draw no warrant for indifference 
or for release from responsibility in this matter. They have 
by their own voluntary act assumed their position, and not only 
religion, but the welfare of society, the cause of good morals, 
the voice of reason, the claims of love and even the mute 
appeals of utter dependence upon the experience and strength 
of mature years unite in urging the obligation to fidelity. And 
rarely can an intelligent parent or teacher be found among us, 
even though he be not himself recognized as a Christian, who 
does not sincerely wish that his children or pupils may grow 
up in piety. 

These two periods are respectively at the beginning and at 
the close of child-life. The first period begins at birth and 
covers the first three or four years, embracing the child’s prepa- 
ration for and entrance upon responsible life. The second 
period comprises the years which immediate]y anticipate and 
which include the age of puberty. It extends, with variations, 
from the age of ten to about that of sixteen. 

In order to prevent misapprehension, three remarks are here 
interposed. First, these critical periods differ in limits and 
duration in different children. In the Orient and in all warm 
climates development is earlier and more rapid than in Arctic 
and temperate regions. And even in the same family some 
children are as mature at four or at twelve as others are at six 
or at sixteen. A second remark is, that nothing which is here 
said in the way of emphasizing the paramount importance and 
the decisiveness of these two periods should operate to slacken 
effort in behalf of those among the young whose ages lie 
between these periods, or of those who have already reached 
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full maturity. Harvests, as the reward of unwearied fidelity, 
may often be gathered into God’s garner during years which 
are not, in a marked degree, critical. Some fruit trees yield 
well in what are called non-bearing years. I observe thirdly, 
that the critical nature of these periods does not generally 
reveal itself while the children and youth are passing through 
them, except to such observers as have a clear spiritual insight. 
Often the parent or teacher never knows how heavily freighted 
the crisis is with the blessing or the curse, until the fixed 
results are manifest. Nor always even then is there a willing- 
ness to see, in these results, any operative cause other than the 
mysterious providence of God, especially so if they are to be 
deplored. 

1. The first of the two critical periods specified, extending 
from birth to the age of three or four, is the stage of life, above 
all others, when the disposition, sentiments, and character of a 
human being receive a permanent indelible stamp. A mistake 
herve can never be corrected, nor a deficiency made good. 
Something is irrevocably lost to complete the manhood or the 
womanhood. In erecting a building, you lay first the founda- 
tions. On this rests the basement. And in the ascent, each 
story is supported by those parts of the structure which lie be- 
neath it. Any weakness in the lower walls or timbers, and 
especially in the foundations, detract most from the stability 
and worth of the building. A well developed boyhood de- 
pends upon a well-trained infancy. And so, as we ascend, a 
well-developed youth demands, as a condition precedent, that 
the earlier stages be rightly educated. 

With reference to the transcendent importance of this period 
in laying the foundations of a good character, Froebel says: 
“Religious spirit, a fervid life in God and with God, in all 
conditions and circumstances of life and of the human mind, 
will hardly, in later years, rise to full vigorous life, if it has not 
grown up with man from his infancy.” * To the objector, who 
takes the ground that the child can receive no saving religious 
truth from the temper and life of the parents prior to the use 
of language, he adds: “ Let no one say, ‘the children will not 
understand it,’ for thereby he deprives them of their greatest 


* Education of Man, p. 26. 
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good. They do understand it, not through and in the thought, 
but through and in the heart.”* Again he says: “ Would that 
in judging and estimating the inner power of children and 
boys, we might never forget the words of one of our greatest 
German writers: that there is a greater advance from the in- 
fant to the speaking child than there is from the school-boy to 
a Newton.” + 

Doctor Horace Bushnell is equally emphatic in a like ex 
pression of his views upon this subject. “I have no scales,” 
he writes, “to measure quantities of effect in this matter of 
early training, but I may be allowed to express my solemn con- 
viction, that more, as a general fact, is done, or lost by neglect 
of doing, on a child’s immortality, in ts first three years of life, 
than in all his years of discipline afterwards.” t “ Let every 
Christian father and mother understand, when their child is 
three years old, that they have done more than half of all they 
will ever do for his character.” 

The critical nature of these first years of life is strikingly 
seen in the light of two acknowledged facts. One is, that the 
earliest impressions upon a soul are the strongest and most en- 
during, and for the reason, that they have the ground, so to 
speak, to themselves, and are not jostled or crowded out by so 
many other impressions contending for possession. The men- 
tal and spiritual faculties are, in their action, like the members 
of the body, under the control of the law of habit. The di- 
rection which the thoughts and feelings and purposes of a child 
have once taken are more apt to be repeated and continued 
than a new one. And hence, the early preoccupation of the 
mind with right and good thoughts and feelings and purposes - 
operates with great effect to exclude those which are wrong and 
evil. 

The other fact alluded to, strikingly illustrative of the criti- 
cal nature of infant life, is, that those impressions which are 
attended with the greatest degree of pleasure or pain most de- 
cidedly affect the character, now in the process of formation, 
either in the way of allurement towards the objects which pro- 
duce the impressions, or of deterrence from them. It does not 


* Education of Man, p. 26. + Do., p. 134. 
t Christian Nurture, pp. 248, 249. 
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take the infant long to find itself attracted towards the source 
from which its nourishment comes, nor to dread the flame that 
burns it. An infancy made happy by the loving care and teach- 
ings of a mother, whose spirit is chastened and at the same 
time sweetened by a sense of her exalted privilege of training 
a child for God and immortality, will almost certainly be or be- 
come a rightly trained infancy. The very delight which the 
child takes in breathing the atmosphere created by such a 
mother’s presence: and nurture draws the developing faculties 
Christ-ward. Under God it becomes a regenerating power. 
Nothing probably gives a human being so much delight as the 
discovery of his own powers. The new-born infant is, so to 
speak, a mere bundle of dormant faculties, which he is to 
learn the use of by spontaneously using them. Says Doctor 
Bushnell, with true philosophic insight, in a scrap of autobiog- 
raphy: “I came” into the world, “scarcely knowing myself, 
and having it for a great part of my errand here to find, get a 
knowledge of, and so get full possession of myself. For I was 
only a tender, rubicund mollusk of a creature at the time I came 
out into this rough battle with winds, winters, and wickedness, 
and so far from being able to take care of myself, I was only a 
little and confusedly conscious* of myself, or that I was any- 
body.” * 

During this period in which the mind and body are unfold- 
ing themselves and the child is getting the knowledge of his 
faculties, he is capable of receiving more vivid impressions than 
at any later period of life. What indications of pleasure does 
he manifest as he discovers his little hands and how to use them! 
How he chuckles and crows with delight, when he is first able 
to grasp objects and hold them! How does his face brighten 
when he learns to recognize his mother or nurse, or to play with 
adoll ora kitten! And so onward from one stage to another, as 
he learns to creep, to walk, to recognize his own name and the 
names of persons and objects around him, to take in the mean- 
ing of a picture, or the significance of a story, and to build 
structures with his blocks! Now the good or evil impressions 
received during this early period of self-development, so pro- 
found and vivid, are destined to be abiding, and to affect and 
even mould, for good or evil, the whole future of a child. 


* Life and Letters, p. 1. 
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Let me suppose a case, which may easily be regarded by my 
readers as coming within the limits of probability and whose 
parallel doubtless has been seen within the range of their ob- 
servations. A son is born to parents, who inherits the advan- 
tages which flow in the line of a virtuous and godly ancestry, 
The child is accepted with gratitude as a direct gift from God, 
to be trained, not for conversion after he grows up, but so that 
he may grow up a Christian child. While as yet he can receive 
nothing through word-language, the parents seek to incarnate, 
as it were, in all forms of outward expression, in their looks, 
tones, handlings, and movements, the living truth of God, thus to 
translate this truth into their lives, so that his little heart can 
take in its meaning just as the mother transmutes her own food 
into nourishment for the child’s body. It is God’s truth acted 
in life-form, a form of language which teaches even adults 
more quickly than words,—the acted truth of love and gentle- 
ness and patience and self-sacrifice and authority. The child 
is not to be made a play-thing for the amusement of friends. 
His vanity is not to be called into exercise by his being tricked 
out with finery. His appetites are not to be stimulated by 
stufting with excessive or improper food. He is not to be pro- 
voked to passion. His will is hot to be broken by arbitrary 
severity, but be set towards the right with a firm yet loving 
patience. He is not to be given over to the care of nurses of 
low moral tone and coarse manners. His surroundings are to 
be carefully guarded against saddening and defiling associations. 
Not to make further specifications, I say comprehensively, the 
sincere and earnest purpose of these parents is to take for their 
guidance and encouragement the command and the promise of 
God, and in obedience to the one and trust in the other, to edu- 
cate this child. Is it not almost certain that he will emerge 
into responsible life as a good and pious child so as never to re- 
member when he did not love God, and seek to do that which 
is right ? 

There may be some hesitation felt in accepting this conclu- 
sion, on the ground that a human being cannot love God and 
choose the right, prior to intelligent voluntary moral action, 
and of this the infant is incapable. I need not stop here to 
inquire when responsible life begins. But this may be affirmed 
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with certainty upon the point raised, that the training of the 
child prior to the responsible age has a very close relation to 
the course of life of the moral agent that is to be, and to the 
views, feelings, and choices which are to enter into the fabric 
of his character. If hereditary and ante-natal influences are 
as effective upon character as both the teachings of the Bible 
and of physiology show them to be, are we not warranted in 
believing that the influences which act upon the child between 
birth and the responsible age, have great effect also in deter- 
mining his moral and spiritual future, even to the counterac- 
tion of bad hereditary tendencies? The critical nature of 
these earliest years cannot well be exaggerated. If they are 
faithfully improved by the watchful parents, it will be found, 
that when the child begins to attain sufficient intelligence to 
put forth moral choices, and to understand the terms of lan- 
guage, there is a preparedness to exercise the lovelier qualities 
of character, to choose the right rather than the wrong, to 
yield to parental authority, to keep selfishness in check in play 
with other children, to put his soul’s natural yearnings for God 
into prayer, and to listen with absorbed and practical interest 
to teachings about God and Christ and the immortal life. 

When we say that this first great crisis in-the life of child- 
hood has issued favorably, and that the child enters upon the 
responsible age as a virtuous and Christian child, what does 
the assertion signify? Infinitely much, and yet far less than 
is commonly supposed. For an illustration: Suppose a phy- 
sician to say of my little boy, who is dangerously sick, “The 
crisis of the disease is passed ””—what two things do his words 
signify to me? First, the prospect of his recovery, and, 
secondly, the necessity of constant and assiduous care of him 
during convalescence. By neglect and mismanagement he 
will have a relapse and die, notwithstanding the vantage- 
ground gained. Oh! how fatuitously blind and how horribly 
cruel the words which I have heard coldly dropped from mem- 
bers of a church committee in the way of justifying a distrust 
of the piety of young candidates for church membership, “ If 
they are true Christians, delay won’t hurt them.” 

Just here it is that we find the reason why the piety of early 
childhood has to bear such a load of suspicion. After a long 
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experience in the cure of souls and a careful and discrimina- 
ting investigation, I have the conviction that there are multi- 
tudes of little children who begin responsible life in piety, but 
who become discouraged and backslide, because of sheer neglect 
or the lack of needed sympathy and help. Let me not be mis- 
understood, when I affirm, that we expect too much of chil- 
dren—a great deal more than their unripe age can possibly 
furnish. A little consideration ought to convince us that we 
are harshly unjust in requiring of them the steadiness, the 
dignity, the thoughtfulness and the discretion of a grown-up 
Christian. They are boisterous in play. They act out those 
infelicities of temper, which Ae has learned to control; they 
speak out those irritated feelings which he, from a regard to 
his reputation, would suppress. Their intelligence is quite 
limited; their tempers have not as yet come under the 
restraints of matured reasoning faculties ; their purposes are 
volatile ; and the impressions made upon the senses are not as 
yet counterbalanced by the mental and moral development. 
Indeed, in many cases, a child may be, as I think, a Christian 
child, whose moral and spiritual faculties are still disproportion- 
ately weak. He loves God with the heart he has, but it is as 
yet a very weak heart. A parent was one day in conversation 
with Doctor Bushnell, expressing his grief that a child of nine 
years, who had been religiously brought up, was sometimes 
untruthful. “Oh” said he, “don’t you worry over that 
blemish. Goon with your faithful training, and the child will 
come out all right. Itis probably a case of the very late devel- 
opment of the conscience.” The diagnosis proved true. In 
the course of three or four years, the child blossomed out into 
a devoted conscientious Christian. 

I cannot stay to specify the means which faithful parents 
should employ in conducting, at this stage, the education of 
the child. They may avail themselves of the aid of a well 
conducted Sunday school and especially of the infant class 
department of a kindergarten, or of some good day-school. 
But they should bear in mind that the responsibility of this 
education is theirs alone, and that it is compressed into very 
narrow limits as to time. 
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“« These young things lie safe in our hearts just so long 
As their wings are in growing ; and when they are strong 
They break it, and farewell ! the bird flies.” 

Many a parent has mourned, Oh, how bitterly ! the moment 
and grandeur of a lost opportunity! Before he is aware the 
dove is fully fledged and the nest is empty. What are chiefly 
needed to prevent such a calamity are the spirit, and example, 
and teaching of the virtuous and Christian home, reposeful 
faith in God and truth, unwearied patience, and the selection 
of pure companionships, good teachers and good books for the 
child. Full and pleasant occupation in healthful play inter- 
spersed with reading and study, and with little acts of useful 
service also are needful for him, and especially an open state 
of free confidential intercourse with his parents, and an impres- 
sion deeply imprinted on his mind that he is born to be God’s 
child and is to grow up as such. 

2. It now remains to speak of the second critical period, 
viz: that with which child-life closes, and through which it 
emerges into young manhood and womanhood. 

Doctor Holland, in “ Kathrina,” thus describes the move- 
ments of the inner life of his hero, Paul, while standing upon 
the summit of Mount Holyoke, and coming to the sudden con- 
sciousness of the arrival of manhood : 

‘**T felt the bud of being in me burst 
With full, unfolding petals to a rose, 
And fragrant breath that flooded all thé scene. 
By sudden insight of myself, I knew 
That I was greater than the scene, that deep 
Within my nature was a wondrous world, 
Broader than that I gazed on, and informed 
With a diviner beauty.” 


Among the Hebrews, the maturity of males was regarded 
as established at the age of twelve. The boy became a ben- 
hattorah, a son of the law, and was treated as a man. The 
tephillim or phylacteries were publicly put upon him in the 
synagogue, and he was qualified, as was Christ at that age, to 
take part in the feast of the Passover. Among us, this critical 
period comes later in life, though with many variations. It is 
connected with the greatest constitutional change, both physio- 


* Part I, p. 31. 
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logically and psychologically, which occurs in the natural history 
of man from birth to death. It is marked by rapid, physical 
growth. The body rounds out into mature and shapely vol- 
ume, and new functions are developed. The mental and moral 
developments are equally rapid and striking. The faculties 
which slumbered in the child awake into activity and those 
which were immature assume unexpectedly large proportions. 
It is as if a short-sighted man, who had always lived within the 
range of his limited vision, should put his eye to a telescope, 
through which were revealed the wondrous worlds, that unseen, 
had been all his life-time rolling in their majesty above him. 
He is transported into a new sphere, and he is summoned to 
adjust his thoughts and life to the new revelation. 

This period of approaching and established maturity lifts the 
human being to a higher stage of existence. It is, in one sense, 
a new natural birth. And all the arguments used to show the 
transcendent importance of the opening years of childhood, in 
a moral and religious point of view, bear with their full force 
upon these its closing years, as being formative of opinions and 
habits and character. The mind is in a questioning state, 
How to act in this new exigency? what calling to follow? 
what ideal to set up? what ambitions to seek to gratify ? what 
controlling principles to adopt? what master to serve ¢ 

A marked and prominent feature of this period is a sense of 
independent selfhood and self-ownership. The child has been 
dependent by necessity,—learning more and more to be self- 
reliant as the years succeeded one another, but never fully 
gaining release from leading-strings. Adolescence breaks asun- 
der these leading-strings, and brings a sense of emancipation. 
And although a feeling of dependence is still often experienced 
and expressed, it is more a dictate of the reason, of policy, or 
a voluntary act of filial and reverential courtesy, than an ac- 
knowledged requirement of necessity. There is also mani- 
fested a jealousy of dictation and imposed authority, such as 
the child cheerfully submits to. A new kingdom has been set 
up in the emancipated soul and declares its independence. It 
claims the right to keep its own counsels, and opens or shuts 
the door of correspondence with the outside at its option. 
And hence the tendency to reticence on the subject of religious 
experiences which marks this period. 
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To these changes, which have relation chiefly to the inner 
self and to the immediate surroundings, succeed others which 
look outward and forward. Childhood lives almost exclusively 
in the visible and present. Approaching maturity bursts the 
narrow boundary and turns the eyes forward toward the years 
to come, and upward toward the unseen and the ideal. Hope 
sheds its attractive light upon the future ; ambition instigates to 
effort for high achievement; the region of the ideal opens on 
the view, and prompts to eagerness in the endeavor to realize 
its visions. And then also, new companionships are sought, 
whose notions and ways of life may prove to the inexperienced 
to be examples and incentives of dangerous tendency,—leading 
to a disrespect for the traditions of a virtuous and religious 





childhood. 

The soul, thus suddenly enlarged in its capacities, and having 
its sphere of vision and of action so greatly expanded, is to be 
filled. It cannot remain a vacuum. The aspirations and im- 
pulses, the hopes and ambitions newly kindled are all earnestly 
seeking their objects. How are these yearnings to be gratified ? 
How and whence shall these felt wants be supplied? They 
will not wait on dilatory treatment. They will not be awed 
down by arbitrary authority. They will not be bribed into 
quiescence by diversion. Zhey will each and all find their ob- 
jects,—either good or bad—and in large measure as parents 
and teachers will it, either by wisdom and fidelity on the one 
hand, or by misdirection or neglect on the other. This is the 
golden opportunity for confirming these young hearts in vir- 
tuous and Christian purposes. Never will another so good be 
offered. This is the intensely critical period, which, if faith- 
fully improved, is fraught with the richest moral and spiritual 
blessings, but which, if neglected, is likely to open the door to 
recklessness of principle and its attendant perils and woes. 

I cannot undertake to draw out a curriculum according to 
which the moral and religious culture of those who have ar- 
rived at this period should be conducted. A few only of the 
principles which should control it can be named, without en- 
larging upon their importance and application; and as for the 
rest, a lofty purpose, an unshaken faith in God and in truth, and 
a watchfully devout mind, directed by a higher than human 
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wisdom, are commended as the means which can hardly fail to 
open the right path. 

And in the first place, let the injunction be laid upon parents, 
not only upon the mother, but upon the father as well, to make 
home as attractive as possible. This will very likely require 
some sacrifice of time, of business profits, of social demands 
and of personal comfort. The claims of the young, however, 
are imperative. It is an indication, prophetic of peril, when a 
son or daughter shows a preference for other society than that 
of the home circle, and begins habitually to spend the even- 
ings abroad, and especially so when the parents are blind or in- 
different to the fact. 

Akin to this suggestion, there should be held fast, as far as 
possible, an open state of free confidence between parents and 
children, especially upon the subject of morals and religion. 
With Susanna Wesley, who was the mother of nineteen child- 
ren, and loaded down with domestic cares, religion was made as 
familiar a topic in the home as providing the daily food. She 
made it a point that responsible and active life must begin with 
a virtuous and Christian childhood. To secure this object was 
the only natural and proper thing to do, and no alternative 
could be so much as thought of, whatever pains it cost. It is 
no wonder that she was the mother of apostles. 

Again, the most careful respect should be paid to the rights 
of young manhood and womanhood. Many parents and teach- 
ers refuse to relax the requirements of authority as the child 
advances in age, by the substitution of appeals to reason and 
truth and love; and thus they break asunder the tie which 
binds him to them in reverential respect. 

And further, do not be too exacting or critical as to his views 
and opinions. Like most young people on approaching or 
reaching maturity, he has to pass through what has been called 
“the foolish age.” Just coming to the consciousness of his ma- 
turity, he is destitute of the wisdom and knowledge gained by 
experience. He is exploring, as a discoverer, the new world into 
which he has entered. And, if he is of a venturesome disposi- 
tion, he will broach opinions which to you will sound silly or 
wild, and try experiments seemingly fraught with danger. He 
may sometimes make a slip in moral conduct, or be neglectful 
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of duty. Like a just-launched ship, he may roll and stumble 
unsteadily in the new element, for the reason that there is as 
yet no lading or ballast aboard. Be patient, therefore, with 
the manifested crudeness. Make corrective suggestions, but in 
a kindly considerate spirit, so as to win and not to repel confi- 
dence. Probably, most of these infelicities and mistakes will 
soon correct themselves. Give credit far all good intentions. 
Judicious instruction, a pleasant social element, an interest in 
some form of useful work both of industry and of charity, and 
the grace of God will very likely ripen the ear upon the tender 
blade to “the full corn in the ear.” 

In addition to what parents and teachers can do for young 
people at this critical period of life, advantage should be taken 
of two other sources of good influence. One is a favorable 
social element. Young people are gregarious. They need 
social recreation. They must have companions for the health- 
ful development of their moral nature. It is important, there- 
fore, that this natural yearning for society be turned to wise 
account. Membership in a Chautauqua Circle, for example, 
affords instigations to intellectual improvement; and connec- 
tion with a Christian Association or a Society of Christian En- 
deavor is most favorable to the establishment of the young in 
Christian principle. By means like these their companionships 
may subserve the highest ends of character-building. 

Another most helpful agency is that of the Christain Pastor. 
His position, training, and accumulated experience qualify him 
to give the encouragement and counsel needed by the young 
people of his flock. This field of labor is most fascinating to 
the devoted pastor and almost certain of the grandest results 
in laying good foundations. And the minister who aims to 
keep himself en rapport with those of his young people who 
are from ten to sixteen years of age, can have what is equiva- 
lent to—yes better than—a revival, year by year.* 

The view herein propounded in respect to the two specially 
critical periods in the moral and religious life of the young 
may look reasonable as a theory, but is it sustained by the 

* The writer takes the liberty of referring to a small volume which 
treats of the subject of this paper, published by the Congregational 


Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston, entitled, ‘‘ The Culture 
of Child-Piety.” 
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related facts? It has not been claimed, that universally, 
young persons who have entered upon a religious life have 
done so at or during one of these periods. But this, that these 
are the specially critical stages when the mind and heart 
receive the impressions which dominate the entire future, 
The records of religious biography prove beyond all question, 
that in very many cases, piety begins with the dawn of responsi- 
bility. Under the old covenant, what we call “ conversion,” as 
a technical term, was hardly known. All that is said of Moses, 
of Samuel, of David, and of Daniel leaves the impression 
that they grew up from infancy in the fear and love of God. 
The same result appears in so many cases where children have 
been subjected to Christain training from birth, that it seems 
to be the normal way of making Christian disciples. I need 
only cite as examples, Gregory Nazianzen, John Chrysostow, 
Count Zinzendorf, Richard Hooker, George Herbert, Sarah 
Pierpont, and Isabella Graham. Isaak Walton says of Richard 
Hooker: “The seeds of piety were so seasonably planted, 
and so continually watered with the dew of God’s blessed 
spirit, that his infant virtues grew into such holy habits, as did 
make him grow daily into more and more favor with God and 
man.” Of George Herbert’s early life the same biographer 
writes: “He seemed to be marked out for piety, and to be- 
come the care of heaven, and of a particular good angel to 
guard and guide him.” In other cases the impressions of 
early childhood do not seem to come to fruitage till the age of 
maturity. Samuel J. Mills was often thoughtful, as a little 
boy, but he did not consciously enter upon a Christian life till 
the age of fifteen. James Brainerd Taylor dated his conver- 
sion at the same age; Harriet Newell at sixteen ; William E. 
Dodge at sixteen; Frances Ridley Havergal at fourteen; and 
Doctor Channing at thirteen. 

In a third class of examples, the ripe fruits of a virtuous and 
Christian training do not appear till at a still later period. 
The germs of piety may be latent in the soul, but by reason of 
some defects in the training perhaps, or some unwise exactions 
on the part of parents and teachers, or some inauspicious 
influences in the surroundings, they have not at once sprung 
up and matured. For example, Thomas Halyburton, Jonathan 
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Edwards, Henry Martyn, and Adoniram Judson, though sub- 
jected apparently to the best Christian nurture, had all passed 
beyond the age of maturity before they felt warranted in 
making a religious profession. 

In a fourth class, the child who was nurtured in piety has 
become a prodigal; and has not been restored until after many 
years of reckless impiety, vice, and error. Such was Augus- 
tine, and John Newton, and Richard Cecil. When I read the 
story of these lives, as well of those previously named, who 
are not recognized as Christians until they have reached full 
manhood, I cannot resist the conviction, that in very many of 
them there were at an early age, the rudiments of true piety, 
but that influences of an untoward character proceeding from 
parents or teachers, or companions, or worldly surroundings, 
hindered their normal development. Hence the delay in 
publicly confessing Christ, and in other instances, the long and 
bitter years of backsliding. And when the prodigal is restored, 
the result is almost always effected, under God, by recalling the 
impressions of the Christian home-training. After a career of 
infidelity and sin, Richard Cecil, on entering upon a life of 
piety testified from his own experience, “ Where parental 
influence does not at once convert, it hampers. It hangs a 
heavy weight on the wheels of evil.” 

There is no consideration that can be addressed to men 
hardened in sin and error, who were brought up virtuously, so 
effective for their recovery, as an appeal to the memories and 
impressions of early life. These memories and impressions 
are indelible. Sinful indulgence and the influence of false 
doctrine may blur them. But God’s providence and truth, 
with the illuminating power of God’s Spirit, are adapted to 
restore their original outlines to distinctness and to lead to 
repentance and reformation. It was the remembered love and 
bounty in which the Prodigal Son shared in his childhood’s 
home that prompted the repentant resolve, “I will arise and 
go to my father.” 

As it appears to the writer, the view set forth in this paper, 
while it in no wise diminishes the responsibility of these who 
have in charge the moral and religious education of the young, 
but rather magnifies that responsibility, serves greatly to sim- 
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plify the principles of right training, and to throw light upon 
its methods. It solves many otherwise mysterious questions 
touching the causes of success and failure in this work. It 
directs attention to what may be called its strategic points. It 
awakens hope of ultimate success in cases where the present 
prospects of good results look decidedly discouraging. 

While this discussion has been mainly confined to the child- 
ren of virtuous homes, it throws a side-light upon the problem: 
What is to be done with the children of the demoralized 
classes? The homes of the “Submerged Tenth” are the 
breeding places of the foul moral contagion that is the most 
alarming menace to our, civilization. Massed together in our 
great cities they are rearing up and sending out, year after year, 
successive squads of trained thieves, drunkards, harlots, burg- 
lars, incendiaries, and other like characters to prey upon society. 
And these squads grow larger and more threatening yearly. 
There is no more important field for Christian charity to work 
in than this one. And such enterprises as “The Five Points,” 
and “Jerry McAuley Missions” of New York City, “The 
Children’s Aid Society,” and the City Missions of various 
forms, branch Sunday Schools, and Boys’ Clubs are accomplish- 
ing incaleulable good. It constitutes the highest claim of 
“The Salvation Army” to public confidence and support that 
it has so earnestly taken hold of work in behalf of the idle and 
vicious classes, and that it is planning to extend this work to 
its utmost practicability. And as most important and effective 
in this line of charitable enterprise, mention may be made of 
Homes for Orphans and of Reform Schools for both boys and 
girls, where the young are entirely removed from the contami- 
nating influence of moral degradation and crime, and subjected 
to industrial and religious training. The exigency demands 
that these measures be multiplied a thousand fold. 


Saybrook, Conn. A. S, CHESEBROUGH. 


The views presented in this paper are based upon the experience and 
observation of the writer as a parent, a teacher, and a pastor. Since 
they were written out, an Article from the pen of Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
has appeared in ‘‘ The Pedagogical Seminary,” in which the same sub- 
ject is treated scientifically and with much ability. 
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Articie IV.--GENUNG’S JOB: OR, “THE EPIC OF THE 
INNER LIFE.” 


The Epic of the Inner Life: being the Book of Job, trans- 
lated anew and accompanied with Notes and an Introduc- 
tory Study. By Joun F. Genune. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, Boston and New York. The Riverside Press, 
Cambridge. 1891. 

Tuis volume has already—in the July number of this maga- 
zine—received brief but fitting notice at most competent 
hands. To whatever of fitness for reviewing or describing it 





comes of Biblical scholarship or theological training and pur- 
suits, the present writer has, of course, no claim; but he is per- 
suaded that the author in preparing and publishing this book had 
in mind the vast majority of lay or non-professional readers per- 
haps qfiite as much as the smaller number of scholarly readers 
and critics. Certain we are that the highest value of scholar- 
ship lies in its power to reveal the deepest truths and highest 
lessons of literature, philosophy, art or religion to the com- 
mon mind and apprehension ; and even more certain are we 
that the true value of this book will be measured by the ‘light 
and leading’ it shall bring to the mass of men who read and 
may hereafter read our Bible. These considerations, together 
with the high estimate we put upon the work of our Amherst 
professor, make us willing to again challenge attention to this 
volume. 

The title— Epic of the Inner Life,”’—chosen doubtless 
after reflection, not to say with misgiving—seems to us less 
than felicitous. We think the author has successfully made 
out his right to call the Book of Job an Epic. Indeed, the 
ten pages of the introduction in which this is done, are as fine 
work as the volume contains. But why “Epic of the Inner 
Life?’ This is not really descriptive, does not duly differenti- 
ate, is too vague. What Inner Life’, one asks. The Life of 
the Imagination, of the Affections, or of the Intellect? Is the 
Inner Life limited to Religion, or what we usually call the 
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Spiritual Life? Has the phrase a technical use or vogue? Re- 
jecting, with abundant acumen and reason, the current, stereo- 
typed statement of the problem of the poem, denying to it 
any supreme primary didactic aim or object, and treating it as 
primarily a work of literary art, our author still seems to us to 
submit again in some degree to the old fetters, to the old nar- 
rowness, in limiting by this title the Inner Life to what is in 
truth only one of its phases or forms; namely, the Religious 
life, or the relations, or one of the relations, of man to his 
Maker; for he gathers the voice, the lesson, the whole burden, 
of the poem into this sentence: “THERE Is A SERVICE oF Gop 
WHICH IS NOT FOR REWARD: IT IS A HEART-LOYALTY, A HUNGER 
AFTER Gop’s PRESENCE, WHICH SURVIVES LOSS AND COHASTISE- 
MENT} WHICH IN SPITE OF CONTRADICTORY SEEMING CLEAVES TO 
WHAT IS GoD-LIKE AS THE NEEDLE SEEKS THE POLE: AND 
WHICH REACHES UP OUT OF THE DARKNESS AND HARDNESS OF 
THIS LIFE TO THE LIGHT AND LOVE BEYOND.” p. 20. 

To this statement we cordially assent, but how is this the 
Epic of the Inner Life? It may be an Epie of the’ Inner 
Life; but is it not rather the Epic of ‘ God’s Chastisement and 
Blessing of Men,’ if we may attempt to suggest a more ade- 


quate title / 


teaching the substance and merits of the work itself, we 
hasten to say that we have been profoundly interested, deeply 
struck, by the spiritual insight, the free and natural method, 
the clear and elegant style, the pure, idiomatic but choice dic- 
tion, which every page of the careful Introductory Study, the 
Translation, and the Notes, reveals. Nothing finer in each of 
these aspects has for long fallen under our eye and study. 

The first distinguishing note of this work, we might almost 
say the great “new departure” of our author, is the broad 
general aspect in which its theme is viewed, studied and inter- 
preted. The poem of Job is considered primarily and dis- 
tinctively as a literary product, a work of literary art, to be 
looked at simply, as any other like work, in its setting of time, 
place, and nationality—a Hebrew conception, wrought out 
with Hebrew grandeur and simplicity, with Hebrew passion 


and spiritual elevation. In his preface the author says signifi- 
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cantly: “The book of Job, full as it is of religious edification 
is also a poem, a work of literary art, to beread and judged as 
we would read and judge any poem, with the same favoring 
presuppositions, the same candor of criticism. It has long 
been my conviction that if we should make for it no demand 
but the literary demand, seeking in the broad diffused light of 
every day simply that unity of idea and treatment which we 
have a right to expect in every work of art, the book would 
prove itself not less sacred, rather more; while also it would 
gain greatly by stepping out of its age-constructed frame of 
abstruse erudition into common people’s homes and hearts.” 

We do not mean that the book of Job is here for the first 
time called a poem; but our author more completely than any 
English-speaking predecessor whom we recall from among the 
long list of evangelical critics, translators, and annotators, treats 
it throughout as a poem. The spirit expressed in the words 
just quoted pervades the work. We would gladly quote here 
the first three pages of the Introductory Study, for they are 
surcharged with the spirit and thought of the author towards 
his work. “The book of Job,” he says, “ was never written 
to satisfy an esoteric few. It came glowing from a large 
human heart, from the furnace of universal human afiliction ; 
and it is adapted to reach every soul that has thought and suf- 
fered. The more we penetrate beyond the mere skill of the 
auther to communion in spirit with the man, the more will 
this universal character, this ery from the heart of humanity, 
far beyond the jargon of a class or the cunning performance 
of a pen, impress itself upon us. Time and space are annihi- 
lated, and the unreal vagaries of speculation seem outlived, 
as this echo of our own deep consciousness comes floating to us 
across the centuries.” 

Such study, such criticism, such unbiased scholarly tone, is 
not too common. We do not desire to force inferences or to 
wrench from our author’s language meanings or conclusions 
not believed to have been intended by him; but we think no 
one familiar with recent and current thought on Biblical inter- 
pretation and study will fail to find great significance in the 
attitude of mind and in the method set forth and evidenced by 
the quotations just made, and still more by the spirit and exe- 
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getical basis of this whole work. Readers of Matthew Arnold’s 
‘“* Literature and Dogma,”—and it is occasion of profound 
regret that it has so few readers and lies to so great an extent 
under more or less of a theological han—will be glad to recog. 
nize here the fundamental rule of interpretation and much of 
the application of the rule, laid down by that unrivalled master 
of style and profound student of religious thought. “To 
understand,” says Arnold, “that the language of the Bible is 
fluid, passing, and literary, not rigid, fixed, and scientific, is the 
first step towards a right understanding of the Bible.” In 
times when the most remarkable religious genius of the cen- 
tury, as competent authorities tell us, the late Cardinal New- 
man, could write in his Apologia: ‘“ Dogma has been the 
fundamental principle of my religion. I know no other 
religion; I cannot enter into the idea of any other religion ;” 
and when the present accomplished and learned head of Prince- 
ton University has just declared: “Now I say, I dare to 
say—would to God that men would heed me—that if we 
must choose between life and dogma, I will say that Chris- 
tianity is not a life but a dogma”—those who still believe 
that there was a Man behind the Christian religion, as 
Professor Genung believes there was a man, and not a 
mere author, behind the book of Job, may welcome with 
some satisfaction, “the larger way” in which our author 
has approached and dealt with his theme. True to the legend 
prefixed to his Introductory Study, from Lowell’s essay on 
Dante, our author has aimed to discover “ whatever” the poem 
of Job “has of great and perennial significance,” rather than 
to add to the weight of “minute exegesis” which already 
oppresses it and its readers. We think it will be seen in the 
course of this Article how greatly this method has added to 





our sources of religious instruction. 

Professor Genung’s book consists of three distinct and sepa- 
rated parts,—The Introductory Study, The Translation, and 
the Notes to the Translation. 

Of the Introductory Study something has already been said. 
It was a necessary part of the work, a needed preliminary, 
and it is in some ways the finest part. It first sets forth, in 
contrast and opposition to standard and current methods of 
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treating the book of Job, what the author regards as the 
true method, which we have already stated. It then discusses 
the structural outline of the poem—its narrative and its argu- 
ment,—and here the author reaches at once the inquiry— “ What 
in this book is most central, what the book of Job supremely 
stands for; or, as the question is usually propounded, what is 
its problem ?” 

To this his first answer is, that the book of Job has no over- 
shadowing primary didactic purpose. “The book of Job,” he 
remarks, “ evinces the consummate artistic genius that created 
it by reading like a transcript from life, with its struggles, its 
doubts, its eddying inconsistencies. The action reaches its end, 
not by the arrow-line of a homiletic plan, but through such 
gropings and stumblings, such gradual discoveries of the true 
way as must content us all in this mystery-encompassed exist- 
ence.” 

The didactic theory of the book of Job is then examined and 
nobly and plainly refuted. Our author’s literary acumen, his 
critical thrust and fence, are here brought into brilliant play. 
We heartily wish we had space to quote examples. Reaching 
easily the conclusion of the inadequacy of the theory of any 
didactic object of the poem; brushing away, with a sure but 
not impatient hand, “the cloud of didacticism,” as well as cer- 
tain more mechanical theories or interpretations which have 
been imposed on the book, he concludes that the artistic unity 
of the poem “centers in a person rather than a system of 
thought or reasoning ; it is Job himself, the man Job, with his 
bewilderment of doubt, his utter honesty with himself and the 
world, his outreaching faith, his loyalty through all darkness 
and mystery to what is Godlike, who is the solution of the Job- 
problemi, far more truly than Job’s words, or the words of Elihu, 
or the august address from the whirlwind. How God deals 
with men, and how men interpret his dealings; why God sees 
fit to aftlict the righteous; these are indeed important ques- 
tions, and not to be ignored; but more vital still is the ques- 
tion what Job is, becomes, achieves, in the fiery trial of God’s 
unexplained visitation. In the answer to that personal ques- 
tion lies the supreme answer to all the rest. It is not a mere 
author that we find here, but a man.” Stating this conclusion 
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affirmatively and in final terms—which we have already quoted 
with the author’s own typographical illumination, he says; 
“Of this answer, as of the problem, the hero is as little aware 
as the rest. Wrought out in darkness and anguish, it is known 
only to those celestial spectators who rejoice, and to the scoffing 
spirit who is discomfited by it. For the answer is not put in 
words, nor made a didactic issue ; it is dived.” 

Our author now proceeds to fix the literary class of poetry 
to which the book of Job belongs. We have already said that 
we think he rightly classes it as an epic poem. This conclu- 
sion is, however, opposed to that of Professor Noyes, who 
regards the poem as more dramatic than epic, denominating it 
“rather a philosophical religious discussion in a poetical form 
than an epic or dramatic poem,” and adding that “it is more 
nearly allied to the ‘Essay on Man’ than to ‘ Paradise Lost, 
or ‘Prometheus Vinctus.’” The discussion of this point is 
a charming passage of the book,—the references for con- 
firmation to Browning’s “dramatic method” in Sordello, to 
Milton’s Paradise Regained, to the Prometheus Bound of 
Zéschylus,—the exposition of the Hebrew genius and style in 
contrast to the Greek,—the legendary basis of the poem and its 
artistic evolution,—ali these being wrought out in brief but 
illuminating sentences. “What Epos,” the author coneludes, 
in allusion to the Hebrew type of genius, “could more truly 
gather into itself the most sacred ideal of such a nation than this 
story of Job, the man in whom was wrought the supreme test 
of what it is to be perfect and upright, who on his ash-heap, a 
veritable Hebrew Prometheus, continued honest with himself, 
true to what he saw in the world, loyal to what his soul told 
him was divine, until the storm was past and his foe shrank 
baffled away? Is not such a theme worth singing ?” 

The next and longest part of the Introductory Study is occu- 
pied with what is well styled the “Connection and Continuity 
of the parts” of the poem,—the narrative, the course and 
sequence of the action, the dialogue and speeches, the gradual 
rise of Job to his everlasting No, his bold arraignment of God, 
his defiance, disdain and discomfiture of the three friends, his 
everlasting Yea, the resulting theophany, the intervention of 
Elihu, the words from the whirlwind, at once announcing and 
veiling the mystery of a Divine revelation, and the epilogue. 
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One other inquiry follows—the origin of the poem,—in what 
age and nation, from what soil of thought and experience, it 
grew. Upon grounds which seem sound and sufficient, the 
author fixes the date of the poem in the reign of Hezekiah, 
contemporary with Isaiah, the eighth century B. C.; and its 
literary origin, in the so-called Wisdom literature of the 
Hebrews, of which Ecclesiastes and the Book of Proverbs are 


also parts. 


Our author has now reached the poem itself. Here he pre- 
sents us with a new translation, and probably for the many the 
highest value of his work will always be found in the new 
thoughts, ideas, and influences which will come from reading 
this new translation. Nothing, we think, would be more use- 
ful to the reader of this book or of this Article than a detailed, 
elaborate comparison, verse by verse, passage by passage, of 
our common translation with this new translation. Our habit- 
ual and just regard for the scholarship, piety, and mastery of 
good English, of the translators of the King James version 
would suffer no proper diminution, but it would be clearly per- 
ceived how futile is the claim and effort to trammel up our 
Bible by authorized translations or editions, or to seek to im- 
pose conclusions of scholarship of one generation or age on suc- 
ceeding generations or ages,—as futile and fatuous as to seek 
to hold and crush back by the ‘dead hand’ of stereotyped 
creeds and ancient dogmas the awakening, growing, maturing, 
progressive religious conceptions of the world as it “spins for- 
ever down the ringing grooves of Change.” Scholarship has 
no proper care whatever for creeds or dogmas. Its great office 
is to find and proclaim truth only—truth, if it lies in creeds 
and dogmas, but truth, as freely and readily, if it flouts all 
creeds and dogmas. 

Here is a translation which in scores of instances discloses 
new ideas, new thoughts—a whole new plan and end of the 
book it deals with—ideas, thoughts, a plan and end, scarcely 
ever taught by the pulpit or known to the mass of Bible 
readers. It has come from better, more penetrating, more 
acute, more sympathetic scholarship. Our author has lived over 
inimagination the Hebrew life of that post-exilic century till its 
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tone and spirit seem to speak from every line of his translation, 
The Hebrew poetic style “ with its basis the parallelism, which 
pauses at the end of every line and develops the thought by 
perpetual repetition and antithesis,” has here been deeply ap. 
preciated and constantly kept in mind. The scene of the action, 
—*‘so far as it appears to the eye, only an ash-heap outside an 
Arab city,’”’—rises clear on the mental vision of one who reads 
this translation. 

We would not use our author’s work, or any other work, as 
a mere peg on which to hang discussions of theories or theses 
of mere general or abstract interest, but we can hardly omit 
the present chance offered us to discuss briefly the general 
topic of translation,—the transferring of thonghts, scenes, fig- 
ures, expressed or painted in one tongue, into another. Trans- 
lation is as certainly an imperfect as it is a necessary process, 
It is often impossible to appropriate exactly the thought of 
another when stated in the living tones and speech of a ver- 
nacular tongue. It is far more generally difficult, if not im- 
possible, to express exactly or adequately thoughts and scenes 
uttered or presented in a foreign tongue,—a tongue perhaps 
nowhere spoken now or within thousands of years. This is 
the task of the translator of the Old Testament. It can only 
be by force of the keenest scholarship, the best trained imagi- 
nation, the most sympathetic literary touch and feeling, that 
the best translations of a dead foreign tongue can be produced. 

We have said that translations cannot be ignored or avoided. 
To at least ninety-nine one-hundredths of educated men and 
women, translations are the only means of knowledge of the 
best and greatest literature of the world. But we venture to 
think and say that translations of the great literature of the 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew languages, are becoming and will 
become more and more important and indispensable. Who- 
ever, for example, has read Professor R. G. Moulton’s admira- 
ble Article in the last July ‘ Atlantic Monthly,’ has surely been 
impressed by the Cambridge professor with the part that transla- 
tions must hereafter play in any successful effort to make classi- 
eal literature of due value to the average college student or 
university man of the present day. 
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But what are the true principles and methods of translation 
It is a broad inquiry. We do not essay here a full answer. 

It is comparatively easy to state several indubitable propo- 
sitions on this head. The most general—and really the least 
practically valuable—is the rule of ‘fidelity to the original.’ 
This may be admitted, will be admitted by all, but it does not 
advance us at all, for the instant next inquiry is, in what does 
this fidelity consist? In a close, servile following of the order 
of words or the form of phrase and sentence, of the original; or 
in greater freedom, a freedom which aims to reproduce the 
thought, without primary reference to the form, of the orig- 
inal? ~There is but one answer to these queries—Vevther and 
both. There is a wia media here which must be sought and 
found before the most successful translation can be produced. 
Take for illustration the last two lines of Homer’s description 
of the shield of Achilles.* Observe the original : 





Ev & éri@et mwotapoio péya otévos ’Oxeavoio, 
"Avrvya Tap TULaTnY odKEOS TUKA TroLNTOLO. 


Pope’s rendering is this :— 


** Now the broad shield complete, the artist crowned 
With his last hand, and poured the Ocean round ; 
In living silver seemed the waves to roll, 

And beat the buckler’s verge and bound the whole.” 

This, however fine or effective, is not Homer; it is wildly 
paraphrastic as a translation. Contrast it with Bryant :— 

‘** Last on the border of that glorious shield 
He graved in all its strength the Ocean-stream.” 
This, if it is not all of Homer, is a faithful rendering of the 
manner and spirit of Homer. 

The via media of translation is hard to attain and, if it is 
not to be reached, we do not hesitate to put bald literalness far 
before free paraphrase. It is better surely to have nothing 
but the original, than to have what is not the original. We 
have known masters of translation—the late Professors Hadley 
and Thacher of Yale,—whose renderings of favorite or famous 
passages were intensely literal and yet full of power and 


*Tliad, viixi. 607, 608. 
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beauty—the perfection, we think, of translation, unless we can 
have poets like Bryant, Matthew Arnold, or Mrs: Browning, 
to translate for us. Nothing could be more literal in every 
sense—words and order of words—and nothing more effective 
and beautiful, than Professor Hadley’s well-remembered trang. 
lation of Homer’s 


Tov & atraperBopevos mrpocéyn trodvuntis ’Odvacevs— 
‘* To him replying, spake the man of many wiles, Ulysses.” 


In mere diction too there is a fidelity to the original which 
is essential to the best translations. In this, mere artificial 
rules are worse than useless. One authority insists that Latin 
words or words of Latin origin should be shunned in trans- 
lating Greek; another, that Anglo-Saxon is the true medium 
of any translation of a foreign work. Vain pedantry! Good 
English diction, preferring what is most expressive, whether 
of Latin, Greek, or Saxon origin, is best for translating any 
tongue into our own, as indeed it is best for all good English 
composition. 

3ut before all, the good translator will, as Matthew Arnold 
in substance says, penetrate himself with a true sense of the 
spirit and style of his author. For this, scholarship is as 
necessary as water for swimming. Scholarship alone is not 
enough, but all other qualities without scholarship—scholarship 
which is knowledge of the age, the society, the modes of life 
and thought, the cosmogony, the mythology, the theology, the 
religion, the superstitions, the literary or religious fetiches, 
whatever these may have been which enveloped the author— 
without all #his, a foreign, especially an ancient foreign author, 
cannot be truly translated. Nor without all this can a trans- 
lation be judged. The best translations can be produced or 
fitly judged by scholars only. 

We are aware that we have cut ourselves off by what has 
last been said, from posing as a fit judge of Professor Genung’s 
present translation. It is our misfortune, in common with 
nearly all except our educated clergy and a few professional 
scholars, to have missed in youth all study of Hebrew. We 
recall that in his famous attack on Greek, Mr. OC. F. Adams 
pointed out that John Adams, in providing for an academy in 
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the town of Quincy, prescribed that Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew should be taught. The younger Adams evidently 
regarded Hebrew here as the last folly and fatuity. We 
heartily wish such a misfortune as he thinks John Adams pro- 
vided for, had befallen us. The Hebrew literature is of price- 
less value ; it cannot be known with any approach to adequacy 
except by a prolonged study of the Hebrew language. 

But summoning to our aid the modicum of knowledge of 
Hebrew which we have been able to acquire in the interstices 
of leisure or respite from our regular professional pursuits in 
the course of thirty years, we venture to say that we have read 
the translation by our present author of the book of Job with 
satisfaction nearly unalloyed save by the consciousness of how 
much is denied us by the cause to which we have just referred. 
Speaking generally of this translation, it seems to us to mani- 
fest more of the essentials of good translation, such as we have 
defined them, than are found not only in other translations of 
Job, but in almost any other translation of any work of which 
we have knowledge. 

First of all, this translation is readable. It is really beau- 
tiful, pure, strong English. If we compare this translation 
with the common version or even with Professor Noyes’ ad- 
mirable translation,—a translation which we have read and 
studied continually since its appearance in 1867,—we shall 
find that in point of readableness, or good English, it sur- 
passes both, while Genung’s has felicities of diction and a 
degree of fidelity to the original—fidelity, we mean, to the 
spirit and manner of the original—which we do not find in 
either the common version or in Noyes. Thig constitutes 
its style—style in Buffon’s sense—“Style is the JMan”— 
style, of which Lowell has lately said, laying down a rule or 
truth which hardly admits an exception,—“ Style is the only 
warrant of permanence in literature.” Our author has kept 
close and firm hold throughout on the clue or thought with 
which he starts out,—that in the book of Job, where, in 
Pascal’s phrase, “we expected to see an author, we find a 
man.” Individual examples might be adduced here to make 
good these opinions, but our proper space will limit us to a 
very few. 
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Job’s first speech—well called his Curse—beginning, “ Perish 
the day wherein I was born ”—is thus rendered in our common 
version (Chap. iii. 7-9): 

«7, Lo, let that night be solitary, let no joyful voice come therein, 

8. Let them curse it that curse the day, who are ready to raise up 
their mourning. 

9. Let the stars of the twilight thereof be dark ; let it look for light 
but have none; neither let it see the dawning of the day.” 

Genung’s translation is this :— 

‘* Lo! that night—let it be barren ; 

Let no joyful voice come therein. 

Let them curse it who curse days, 

Who are skilled to rouse up leviathan. 
Let the stars of its dawning be darkened ; 


Let it look for light and there be none: 
And let it not see the eyelids of the morning. 


” 


In point of proper literalness, of readableness, and of literary 
power, it seems to us that there is swift and certain preference 
to be here given to the latter translation. Observe “ barren” 
put for “solitary,’—“ curse days” for “curse the day,”— 
“rouse up leviathan” for “raise up their mourning,’—“ eye- 
lids of the morning” for “ dawning of the day.” The contrast 
of language here in several instances is not greater than the 
> and “curse the 





contrast of meanings :—e. g., “curse days’ 
day,” or “rouse up leviathan” and “ raise up their mourning,” 
—ideas or conceptions not merely contrasted but opposed. 
Mark too the extreme beauty of the literal rendering, “ eyelids 
of the morning,” the exact Hebrew phrase recurring in Chap. 
xli. 18, where the common version renders it, “eyelids of 
the morning”—a figure adopted by Milton, as the author 
points out, Lycidas, 26 :— 
‘* Under the opening eyelids of the Morn, 
We drove afield.” 

Or, without reproducing it in full here, contrast the common 
rendering of Eliphaz’s Vision, than which all literature scarcely 
presenis anything more masterly in conception and word- 
painting,—with the present translation. The common render- 
ing of one passage here is: “There was silence, and I heard a 
voice, saying, Shall mortal man be more just than God? Shall 
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aman be more pure than his Maker?”—Genung rendering 
it:— 
‘‘ Silence—and I heard a voice : 
Shall mortal man be just before God ? 
Shall the strong man, before his Maker, be pure ?” 

Or, once more, compare the first clause of verse 21, Chap. 
iv., “Doth not their excellency which is in them go away ?’— 
with Genung’s,—“ Is not their tent-cord within them plucked 
away ?”’—a striking and familiar Oriental metaphor, “an image 
of precarious human life.” 

In such felicitous accuracies—veritable fidelity to the orig- 
inal, in the best sense of the term—this translation abounds, 
thickly studded with simple but brilliant instances of fruitful 
and illuminating literalism. 

We had in mind to speak at greater length than our space 
will allow, of the Notes which accompany the present transla- 
tion. It opens a topic on which much might well be said. 
The current ‘ Atlantic Monthly’ has a cleverly-written article 
on “The Oppression of Notes.” All who have dealt much 
with translations or are familiar with current, or, perhaps 
especially, with the text books of classical authors of the last 
generation, say of thirty years ago, will recognize the signifi- 
cance of this title. No more inveterate folly or impertinence 
has existed in matters literary or scholastic, than the habit 
with note-makers and editors, of elucidating what is plain, and 
tripping lightly over, or neglecting, what is obscure. Another 
equally pestilent practice is that of multiplying and piling up 
items of information open to all or within easy reach of all. 
Economy,—using the word somewhat in its casuistical sense,— 
we deem the first of all rules in making notes, and brevity 
next,—which is indeed a form of economy. Profusion is, in 
this, a sin of deep dye. To bring to light what is latent or 
hidden, to clear up obscurities, to explain what is not easily 
explicable, and to point to sources of further ‘light and lead- 
ing,’ these aims cover fully the office of notes. But here, of 
course, the practical question is—How much? “It was the 
privilege,” says Lessing, “of the ancients never in any matter 
to do too much or too little.” That privilege is not ours ; the 
secret perished with the ancients, the Greeks; but the rule 
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remains. For our own part, we prefer for ourselves and for 
others, in notes, the ‘too little’ to the ‘too much.’ Examples 
will come from the memory of every student of thirty years 
ago, of both styles of notes—the severe and the profuse. We 
are fond of taking down from our shelves Woolsey’s editions 
of Sophocles’s Antigone and Plato’s Gorgias. Here is a noble 
example of the severe style of notes. Verbal difficulties and 
syntactical or grammatical intricacies are faithfully but con- 
cisely treated ; a due number of cross-references are given; an 
occasional illuminating reference to Milton or Shakespeare 
appears ; but the stress is always on the sequence and sense of 
the thought and argument, and never a word is wasted to give 
comfort to the lazy or inattentive reader or student. We are 
deeply thankful it was our fortune to be trained on this diet, 
inured to this hardship. As we turn the pages of these mar- 
vellous masterpieces, in these familiar editions, by some sort of 
palimpsestic process we see behind the pages and beneath the 
words, the piercing, truthful, but just eyes of the great teacher, 
great man,—author of these notes—whose scholarship was only 
less admirable than his character, and whose memory is a stand- 
ing, perpetual rebuke to whatsoever is self-indulgent, slothful, 





or false. 

Professor Genung, in attempting an entire new translation, 
had need to resort to notes to a greater extent than an editor 
of an original text. We express and feel surprise at the small 
compass to whieh he has been able to confine his notes. They 
have been wrought out not only with economy but with a 
high and admirable sense of proportion. His notes are every- 
where illuminating—a word which we should beg pardon for 
repeating so often, if we could find its equivalent synonym. 
The course of the argument of the poem is always marked 
aloft, unusual Hebraic uses of words, allusions to unfamiliar 
Hebraic or Oriental usages of speech or life, are sufficiently 
explained, while the ‘mint, anise, and cumin’ of verbal and 
grammatical queries are not overlooked. One of the most 
complete and valuable features of these notes is the deft and 
elaborate threads of cross-references which run through the 
whole. Another notable feature—perhaps, on the whole, as 
distinguishing and inspiring as any feature—is the occasional, 
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not over-frequent, but ever-felicitous, illustrations or parallel- 
isms from modern authors—from Milton, Shakespeare, Goéthe, 
Browning, Tennyson. Such references are one of the highest 
pleasures of the taste and intellect, and when, as here, apposite 
and close to the purpose, they have the full power and charm 
which belong to a literary symphony by the world’s master 
artists. 


If the work we have now examined were tested by size or 
quantity, it would not make an important figure in the teem- 
ing outpour of books which marks our day,—only a quarto of 
three hundred and fifty pages. Coleridge, speaking purely in 
the historical spirit, pronounced Kant’s ‘ Kritik of Pure Rea- 
son’ an “epoch-making” book. The term is applicable to 
other books. We will not apply it to this book, but content 
ourselves with the final remark that for quality of literary 
work, breadth of literary and theological view—if we may 
properly say it expresses or teaches any theology—calm, schol- 
arly tone, perfect freedom and naturalness of treatment of its 
theme, and power of incentive to other similar studies, this 
book in our judgment will hold high rank in the minds of 
those most competent to judge it. A noble poem, one of the 
world’s noblest and most precious poetical monuments, has 
here received noble treatment,—treatment at once faithful to 
our author’s scholarly convictions, and not justly offensive to 
the most timid or sensitive habitude or prejudice which may 
have associated itself ever so intimately with some widely- 
accepted views of the Bible. We pay to the author the tribute 
of our earnest gratitude for his work, and we trust his erudition, 
literary skill, and critical power are destined to give us other 
like fruits which will shed further renown on the college which 
we were trained to love and which has always deserved so well 
of the friends of sound learning and good letters. 


D. H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
New York City. 


VOL. XIX. 23 











Enthusiasm for the Ministry. 


ArticLte V.—ENTHUSIASM FOR THE MINISTRY. 


By enthusiasm for the Christian ministry, I mean lofty and 
passionate interest in it, as a form of service to the souls of 
men. The beautiful feeling which Jesus had and exhibited for 
his mission was part of his power. It was ever a joy set be- 
fore him. He not only knew the life of man better, knew the 
truth better, could fit the truth to the life better than all others; 
he also did his work with such sweetness and force of convic- 
tion, with such fullness of beautiful feeling as to charm the 
souls of men. Whatever he did, he did with such supreme 
grace and power that others longed to do the same thing. He 
worked as he walked upon the water. The disciple who beheld 
was fascinated into the wish to do likewise. “Lord bid me 
come to thee upon the water.” That exemplities the conta- 
gious enthusiasm of Christ in all that he said and did and en- 
dured. The preacher’s mission is the ministry of the Gospel. 
There are many reasons why he should feel deeply and nobly 
toward it. Let me mention a few, beginning with the less im- 
portant. 

1. First because he lives by it. That fact lays upon him the 
obligation to do his best. Obligation always leads to conscience. 
Whenever a minister gets a fresh birth of conscience he gets an 
increase of power. He receives a material reward. He is in 
duty bound to give an adequate spiritual return. Thus through 
a reflection so elementary a man may carry a new spirit into his 
whole ministry. Mr. Webster used to say that that sermon was 
the best which took the deepest hold of his conscience. We 
may add that the minister who can engage his conscience most 
earnestly in his work will be the most powerful minister. If 
the primary reflection that we as ministers owe our churches a 
full equivalent for value received, will enlist afresh our moral 
nature in our word, then, I say, that reflection ought to be 
made. Commonplace things may open doors into the presence 
of the kingliest truths. Through the fall of an apple the law 
that binds into one the material universe, looked into Newton’s 
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earnest eyes. Through the fall of a sparrow Jesus bade his 
disciples discern the loving wisdom within whose compass all 
events take place. Things on the material side of life may 
send the mind with great celerity into the sphere of duty. 


‘* So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man; 
When Duty whispers ‘lo, thou must !’ 
The youth replies I can.” 


The layman has a right at the hands of his minister “ to good 
measure, pressed down, shaken together, running over.” That 
is an appalling test to reflect upon after an immature, ill- 
arranged, loose and wandering sermon. The minister must at 
least do his best to earn the temporal support given him. He 
must scorn the idea of gifts. There is something magnificent 
in old Samuel Johnson’s indignation over the pair of boots left 
at his door in college. It was a blow at his sense of manhood. 
He was poor. His boots were bad. But they must serve him 
until he can earn a new pair. A world of power shows itself 
there. As the bird shoots skyward by striking its feet against 
the earth, so some men rise Godward through impact upon 
common things. Carlyle speaks of thé houses built by his 
father. They were object lessons in honor to the whole town. 
They preached the fundamental principles of truth and justice 
tothe son. He could hear the voice of God speaking to him, 
through those Annandale cottages. They were symbols of all 
honest and honorable work. The son resolved to write his 
books, as the father built houses. The father lived by his 
trowel; the son by his pen. Upon each the fact of sustenance 
imposed an obligation to do his best. Christians receive power 
to earn eternal life. Work out your own salvation. Ministers 
may therefore receive power to earn the temporal return for 
their service. They live by their calling. Let them not live 
upon it. 

2. The fact that the ministry is our profession should inspire 
loyalty to it. Regimental pride is in nowise inconsistent with 
appreciation of the merits of other portions of the army. An 
enthusiastic appreciation of the Christian ministry is no barrier 
certainly to the recognition of the opportunities lying in other 
ways of serving men. There is, however, something wrong 
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with the minister who has the power to reflect and feel the 
motives that attract men to the other professions and who is 
almost without capacity to appreciate the transcendent privi- 
leges of his own. You find this type of man everywhere, 
You find him in polities. He is full of praise for countries be- 
yond the seas, with no word of recognition and encouragement 
for affairs at home. Overestimate of things foreign is no bet- 
ter that underestimate. Anglomania is not a whit more respect- 
able than Anglophobia. Among the most urgent needs of 
cultivated young men in our time and community is an intenser 
Americanism. The call is to look once more into the principles 
upon which this nation was founded, to nourish a deeper affee- 
tion for the ideas it embodies, to give heart and soul to the ser- 
vice of it. In one of his speeches in the senate Mr. Calhoun 
delivered an elaborate eulogy on the spirit of liberty. 

When Mr. Webster came to reply he said that he loved 
liberty no less ardently than the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina ; but it was our dear-bought American liberty to which he 
was chiefly devoted. The farmer who is always looking over 
the fence and admiring the crops of his neighbors, the man 
who has eyes only for the beauty of his friend’s home, the citi- 
zen whose chief enthusiasms are beyond the sea, the chureh- 
goer whose mouth is dumb as regards praise except when his 
pastor happens to exchange; these are the nearest of kin to 
the minister who celebrates the glory of every other profession 
but his own. From such ministers comes the wail that the 
pulpit has lost its power. We all are conscious of a tendency 
at times to sympathize with this wail. The immense incen- 
tives to our calling are not always easily felt amid its inevitable 
discomforts. It is natural sometimes at least, to think other 
men nobler than we, their lot in life happier, their trials fewer, 
their burdens lighter. ‘“ The heart knoweth its own bitterness;” 
but not that of other hearts, except by observation. When 
Grant went into his first battle as colonel of a regiment, he 
tells us that he went with trepidation. He had been through 
the Mexican war and in as many engagements in that conflict, 
as any one soldier could be. Yet when confronted by an 
enemy, led by a soldier of the same rank as himself, he went 
forward with extreme fear. To Grant, it was natural to think 
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the Confederate colonel a braver and a better soldier than him- 
self. It came to him only as an inference from the rebel 
officer’s retreat, that other men had as good reason to fear him, 
as he had to fear them. 

The minister, in the heart of parish discomforts, is apt to 
picture to himself the felicities of the college professor, or the 
newspaper editor, the lawyer or the family physician. An 
effort of reflection, upon facts gained by observation, is needed 
to convince him that these gentlemen have to bear the contra- 
diction of sinners no less than himself. Judging from experi- 
ence I should say that in the heart of most young ministers 
there is a divided professional homage. Foolish ideals, as they 
seem to me, intrude upon the preacher and divide into two or 
three streams the love that should pour along one chosen 
channel. One of these ideals is that of the pure thinker. 
If one has ever studied under a pure thinker, given him- 
self to the critical appreciation of book after book and 
master after master, in the sphere of moral and metaphysical 
theory; if he has ever tasted the luxury of intellectual thor- 
oughness, the joy of extended outlooks in the world of ideas ; 
if he has ever come under the fascination of the desire to 
work out for himself an independent view of the world; if he 
has ever longed, with true philosophic devoutness, for the 
rationalized expression of his life; he will drag with him into 
his ministry, along with untold good, several positive evils. 
One will be the divided ideal. The pure theorizer and the 
preacher will fight each other. He is not satisfied with the 
intellectual life legitimate to the ministry and therefore he is 
ever cultivating alien forms, leading a forlorn hone. While he 
remains in charge of a parish, he can never become an author- 
ity in the teacher’s field. While he is forever trespassing in 
that field, he cannot cultivate his own with true success. The 
danger is of becoming a hybrid, neither one thing nor another. 
The proverb has it “ Jack at all trades and master of none.” 

We find this illustrated in the early career of Chalmers. 
He was a political economist and a mathematician, as well as a 
minister. While he was making the ministry a cover for sci- 
entific investigation, he had no preaching power. When after 
his great illness the preacher’s ideal stood out before him 
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clothed in divine attractions, he did not become less of a scholar 
or thinker; but this ideal expelled forever all that was alien 
and inconsistent with itself. Years afterwards, when advocat- 
ing the abolition of the custom of holding a pulpit and a pro- 
fessor’s chair at the same time, as being more than any man 
could do well, and when confrented by a contradiction supplied 
from his early utterances, he replied that he did once holda 
different opinion. He was devoted to mathematics. Mathe- 
matics is the science of dimensions. But then, added he, with 
overwhelming impressiveness, “ I forgot the shortness of time 
and the greatness of eternity.” 

Other ministers are tormented with the literary devil. It is 
the passion to print that divides the homage of their souls. 
They mean it to be simply the overflow of their life. The 
implied metaphor contains a withering correction. When 
there is an overflow from a river there is first a filling of its 
channel from bank to bank. Overflows do not come from ebb- 
ing streams. The main current of the Nile is fullest and 
mightiest when its waters spread over the whole adjacent 
region. If a minister’s overflow is like this, nothing can be 
said against it. Doubtless now and then it is of this character. 
While the community is being flooded with the life of some 
great preacher, the stream running through his pulpit is swifter 
and completer than ever. With most men, however, this lite- 
rary devotion means diversion of the intellectual and vital 
force. The man is cut into two, with now the literary ideal in 
the ascendent and again the professional ; meantime the con- 
gregation and the reading community swing between hope and 
fear. Sometimes you hear the sad refrain “ Would that thou 
wert either cold or hot ; but because thou art neither I will”’— 
and then proceed to carry out the awful threat. The demands 
of two professions are more than most men can meet. It is 
only a Hannibal that can enter the field against two and three 
commanders and hold them all at bay. Besides, the ideals are 
entirely distinct. The remark is attributed to Hannibal on 
hearing a philosopher step aside from his special field, to 
discuss military science, “I have heard plenty of old fools in 
my life, but this one beats them all.” It is not ‘simply too 
much work, but work requiring distinct tastes, methods and ends. 
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It is like asking a distinguished violinist to be also and in 
virtue of that fact, a distinguished vocalist. To those hesita- 
ting between the professional and the literary ideal, I would 
humbly say, ‘“‘ Remember Lot’s wife!” With other men the 
hobby is organization. Organization is good; but it is not life. 
Life will make way for itself as rivers dig their own channels. 
The minister’s chief title is not teacher. It is not writer. It 
is not organizer. It is preacher. He thinks, and writes, and 
organizes in the interest of Christian character. With him 
truth and art and order are for life. “This one thing I do” 
gives us the single magnificent idealism of Paul. He had 
reduced his battle to one issue. No man having put his hand 
to the plow looks back. If he should, not only will his fur- 
row be crooked, but soon there will be no furrow at all, the 
plow will be out and sliding along on the surface. Mohammed’s 
choice on overlooking Damascus, the pearl of the east, must 
symbolize the minister’s decision: “Man can have but one 
Paradise and mine is in another world.” These alien ideals are 
not for the preacher. His is the ministry of the word. He 
has chosen it for better, for worse, until death them do part. 

3. This suggests another point, the intellectual opportunities 
of the ministry. They are other than those of the teacher and 
writer, but they are certainly not less. Technical scholarship 
is an impossibility for the modern minister. Scholarly instincts, 
habits, and powers may be his; but not scholarly attainment 
equal to the specialist. Vast accumulations of antiquarian 
lore are also ruled out. So too with enormous reading. Great 
producers are not as a rule, great readers, and conversely, 
omniverous readers are lacking in creative power. John 
Stuart Mill, in accounting for the philosophic failures of Sir 
William Hamilton remarks, that Hamilton gave so much of 
the strength of his mind to mere acquisition, that only a frac- 
tion of his intellectual power was left over for original work. 
The intellectual limitations of the ministry are obvious. We 
never read one half the books we resolve to read. We never 
take up a period in history, and cover it with anything like 
the thoroughness we planned. We have to bring the passion 
for investigation and the increase of knowledge to a halt, while 
we respond to the call of the sermon. Yet J think the remark 
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of an eminent lawyer of our time is strictly true that: the 
ministry is the most intellectual of the professions. The sub- 
jects with which the minister is habitually dealing, if dealt 
with in a large and vital way, explain and enrich the intellect 
as no other subjects do. As men born in high countries among 
mountain ranges, are usually strong in imagination and senti- 
ment, so ministers cannot live in the presence of the divine 
realities without marked effect upon the understanding. In 
college philosophical studies are often advocated, as furnishing 
the highest mental discipline. Religion always involves phil- 
osophizing. In one fashion or another the minister is forever 
working upon the problems of philosophy ; God and man and 
their relations. These are the questions of human beings, and 
that which deals with them may be termed philosophy or 
Christianity, according to the method employed and the results 
arrived at. If there be intellectual vigor to be obtained from 
wrestling with these things, then the minister has as good 
ground for hope as any man. 

Then as respects the motives to such studies. In the case of 
the minister these are wonderfully stimulating. In the interest 
of faith he must consider the Divine Being and character. 
The more indispensable faith in God revealed in Christ seems 
to him to be to the human soul, the more the difficulties of 
faith are pressed upon him by men and women in the sore 
struggle of life, the more thoughtful, thorough and vital will 
be his intellectual work. To him a Theodicy is not an interest- 
ing intellectual puzzle, but a practical necessity. The wider 
his human sympathies, the profounder will be his interest in 
ascertaining and declaring the true character of God. The 
suffering in life will urge him 

‘To assert eternal Providence 
And justify the ways of God to men.” 

If the minister is interested in men, he must be interested 
in sinners. He will soon discover that sinners are the greatest 
sufferers in the universe. His own spirit will be troubled as he 
thinks of their unutterable distress. A conscience is a sublime 
and, at the same time, a terrible possession. The consideration 
of conscience in relation to emotion and will is the science of 
ethics, and every burdened sinner that the minister meets sends 
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him to the fresh and deeper study of that august center of 
human personality. He goes to the springs of moral life, to 
the source of moral distinctions, not from a speculative impulse, 
but from the most urgent practical consideration, from sympa- 
thy with the suffering of a fellow-man. With such an object 
in view, with such painful facts calling for interpretation, may 
not the minister hope for a clear, vigorous, and noble mind in 
the sphere of ethics? The minister is driven, as Butler was, 
by a tremendous necessity to become, in his measure, a moral 
thinker. Here we note the great privilege of the minister. 
He need not become a mere dealer in words. He need not lose 
himself in meaningless abstractions. To this his professional 
temptation is slight. Everything about him is concrete matter 
of fact. His thinking may have the chief characteristic of all 
great thinking, a basis in fact, and an honest endeavor to ex- 
plain that fact. Is it a baptism that he is engaged in? As he 
lays his hand upon the infant head, as he offers his prayer over 
its consecrated life, the whole problem of education emerges 
upon his vision. Is it a marriage that he solemnizes? Through 
the beautiful service he may look upon the social constitution 
of human life; through it he may receive a fresh impulse to 
the consideration of the purpose of God embodied in that con- 
stitution, a new incentive to discern and declare the idealism 
lying in the very nature of man. The beautiful service which 
it is the minister’s privilege to perform carries with it, for every 
earnest man, high intellectual opportunity. His ministry opens 
up every month into the heart of social problems. Again, he 
goes there not dreamily, but in the interest of concrete beauty 
and terror. Or it may be the distresses of the poor that arrest 
him, the hardships of the wage-earner, the strife between the 
labor and the capital represented in his own congregation, the 
waves of unrest that heave and toss their angry crests under 
his study windows. If the minister has eyes, sympathies, and 
a conscience, he must think in the presence of such facts. 
Thus his profession opens into the most difficult and the most 
turbulent region of the human life of our time. Thus looking 
upon the quaking industrial order the world over, watching 
facts, putting them together, matching outward facts with in- 
ward, he may work his way clear of absurd theories and reach 
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sounder practical conclusions than are possible to most men, 
The question may be that of immortality. The death-chamber 
and all the intensity of sorrow must quicken the intellect, must 
make whatever is valid in the arguments of Plato, in the rea- 
sonings of Paul, in the weighty words of Butler, in the great 
thoughts of other men upon this theme, vital indeed; must 
press the minister to personal convictions definite and deep, 
must enable him to enter into the meaning of the Lord’s words 
as few can—‘“ I am the resurrection and the life.” We havea 
calling full of intellectual opportunity and incentive. Some 
of the greatest men have lived within its limits and have not 
felt confined. The testimony of that acute thinker and accom- 
plished writer, James Martineau, is representative of sound 
opinion. “He who finds room, under the conditions of the 
sermon, to interest and engage his whole soul, would be guilty 
of affectation were he to disown the occasion which wakes up 
his worthiest spirit, and which, however narrow when measured 
by the capacities of other men, is adequate to receive his best 
thoughts and aspirations. I am therefore well content to min- 
gle with the crowd of sermonizers.” 

4. We need to remember always, that the ministry is related 
to the kingdom of God, as the supreme human means of its 
advance. After all, this must be the mainspring of our entht- 
siasm. There is a kingdom of God in this world, a divine 
dominion to be established in the conscience of all men anda 
human freedom to be had under it. This is the end of our 
whole service, the supreme end. This vast and glorious ideal- 
ism must ever float before the minister’s imagination. Hu- 
manity is made to be the habitation of God through the Spirit. 
Humanity. is interpreted in the presence of the cross. That 
interpretation is to be progressively realized in the world. It 
is to find a form of consummation in time. The kingdome of 
this world are to become the kingdoms of our Lord and his 
Christ. It is this condition, wrought into every fibre of the 
moral nature that crowns with unspeakable worth the office of 
the preacher. This conception of an order of God for man- 
kind, hinted at in the very beginnings of our race, outlined 
dimly in the first Hebrew who went out, not knowing whither 
he went ; given with ever-increasing clearness and power to the 
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illustrious line of prophets, fully unveiled in the Lord from 
heaven; by him set forth in the comprehensive term love, the 
term for ideal rectitude between man and man and the ideal 
relation between the human child and the heavenly Father ; 
this conception in devotion to which Christ taught, and toiled, 
and died, and rose again, in homage to which he commissioned 
his apostles and their co-laborers, in the interest of which the 
whole richly varied power which we call the Christian church 
came into being and through which as the main channel of 
divine movement the Holy Spirit is sent; this vast and thrill- 
ing conception must never be far from the minister’s thoughts. 

There were two ways of fighting battles, even successful 
battles, in the Civil War. One commander, considered the 
enemy in his presence and no more. The field to be won to- 
day; his thought went no further. Grant had another way. 
From the first, he perceived the ideas at issue between the two 
sections of the country. It was nationalism and freedom 
against sectionalism and slavery. This was the ideal back- 
ground of Grant’s fighting. His clear eye took in the whole 
theatre of the war. After the battle of Gettysburg and the 
fall of Vicksburg he tells us he believed that although much 
fighting remained to be done, the rebellion was doomed. A 
Government of the people, and for the people, and by the 
people was to be reéstablished. Then it was that fresh inspira- 
tion came to him every day. Then it was that battles seemed 
so important, victories so telling, the calling of a soldier so 
grand, the movement and direction of armies so sublime. It 
is so with the ministry. The reign of eternal love is to be 
established in the souls of men. This is the preacher’s ideal 
background. It is this that makes him sure that the ministry 
is a divine institution. Much may be done by books, much by 
the training of home, much by schools, much by the discipline 
of toil, much by the wisdom which God gives through the 
experiences of life. But books, and home, and schools, the 
interest of toil and tears, the profusion of powers for the cor- 
rection of error and the spread of truth, do not supersede the 
ministry. The preacher is necessary to them all. It is won- 
derful how slow even intelligent men are to see the spiritual 
import of the truth in hand. For example, let any one read 
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Maurice’s lecture on Newspapers, in his wonderful volume on 
“The Friendship of Books.” There is the newspaper, which 
men are reading every day, with so much in it to develop 
horror and pity, sympathy and humanity ; with so much in it 
to evoke gratitude, with so much to make one long for a wiser 
teacher and a nobler guide, and all the while these obvious 
implications of the Spirit are never dreamed of. I have heard 
ministers say that they simply discuss the truth and leave the 
congregation to make their own application. That means, that 
the preacher declines to do the special service his congregation 
require. No better description need be given of the work of the 
preacher, than that contained in Matthew Arnold’s phrase con- 
cerning the vocation of the poet; the application of noble 
ideas to life. According to this conception, which I hold to be 
the true one, the sermon is nothing from end to end but appli- 
cation. Congregations are intelligent and alert in many ways. 
One thing they are very inapt in and that is, in seeing the 
spiritual import of an idea. They may see the idea ;. but its 
significance for life is hidden. They are fascinated by it, as 
one might be by sunrise and forget the whole world that it 
illumines. The significance for life of home, education, litera- 
ture, industry, science, government, the sum of ideas that rise 
into view, through the structure and the process of human 
society ; that is the preacher’s work. Many a man will tell 
you of his noble moods and of his consequent failure in duty ; 
but it takes the preacher to generalize this into the maxim 
“then I saw that there is a way to hell even from the gate of 
heaven.” It takes insight and a combination of rare gifts to 
lay open the triumphant process of that life, to which God has 
given great blessings through great sorrows, “ As deceivers yet 
true ; as unknown and yet well known; as dying and behold 
we live; as chastened and not killed ; as sorrowful yet always 
rejoicing; as poor yet making many rich; as having nothing 
yet possessing all things.” This is the dispensation of the 
spirit. According to the Christ-type he works for the perfec- 
tion of human character. He works through many instru- 
mentalities. The ministry shares, in the production of Chris- 
tian character, with many codperating forces. Still among 
these it is chief. In a sense it is the completing of them all. 
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Aristotle said “ All knowledge is for practice ;”’ that is, in “ our 
phrase, all truth is for life. Thus the preacher’s calling is at 
the summit of all callings. The building of a bridge across a 
stream requires many hands. The foundations are laid under 
water; on either side the circle rises. Still the structure, to 
one who had never seen a bridge, would be an enigma, until 
the keystone is laid. That completes the arch. That explains 
the work. So it is with the ministry. The calling that claims 
all truth for life, that lives in the application of it to life, 
interprets ‘all the other departments of intellectual labor and 
completes them in one vast and varied service to the human 
soul! The Christian ministry began when Jesus said “ Repent 
ye; for the kingdom of God is at hand.” It will end, only 
with the consummation of that kingdom in the life of the race. 

5. One reason more for enthusiasm in our calling. We 
must make our ministry a labor of love, an offering to humanity, 
a tribute to the Infinite. Only thus can we do our best work. 

No man can attain eminence or achieve much in any calling 
that he does not love. It is only in the line of its loves that 
the mind evolves its best results. How well this is understood 
by eminent literary men. Carlyle would not write, except 
where he could love and hate. His “Cromwell” is a great 
book. It is so, largely because it is a labor of love. His 
“Life of Sterling” is the most artistic thing he ever did. 
Something was due to the nature of the subject, but more to 
the heart and imagination of the biographer. We find him 
giving advice to Emerson, advice expressive of the highest 
wisdom for all who would do their best in this world. Find 
some character thoroughly great and lovable, and give your 
powers to that. Get something to do which shall engage your 
whole soul, which shall hold you to your work, through the in- 
spiration of a great and beautiful love. Then books will be 
born that will bless the world. Such, in substance, is Carlyle’s 
advice to his friend. It is applicable to every calling, especially 
so to ours. If we love our calling, it will be so suggestive. 
It will quicken our powers. It will make our nature fruitful. 
It will draw forth the best that is in us, the best that God can 
lodge in our life. This word “best” has two meanings—an 
outward and an inward. 
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If we love it, we shall find the ministry the completest 
means of self-expression. We shall have in it the artist’s joy 
in its noblest form. If you ask for the final motive of creation, 
you can find no satisfactory answer short of love. If you look 
into this motive you discover in God’s heart the necessity and 
joy of self-expression. Creation is the divine self-expression 
and self-realization in nature, in humanity, in Christ, and in the 
new creation in Christ. God in nature, in humanity, in Christ, 
and in the Christian creation is revealing and realizing his 
eternal fullness. I think it is Plato that ealls God the artist. 
In our thought of God it is still more fitting. All things were 
made by him, and without him was not anything made that 
hath been made. Thus the infinite life eternally craves and 
eternally achieves self-expression and self-realization. Byron 
stands for the artist when he sighs “Oh that I could wreck my 
thought upon expression!” That impulse is in the soul of 
every poet, of every genuine writer, of every true speaker; 
in the soul of every man that paints a real picture, forms a real 
image of any thought or piles a structure high in the air. 
While suppressed, the idea and sentiment oppress the heart; 
with utterance comes relief and power. 

‘*To me there came a thought of grief, 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief.” 
Thinking, doubtless, along this line, a distinguished preacher 
once remarked to me, “ How can the people get along that are 
not parsons?” So exquisitely suited is the ministry, to the 
richest, the most varied, and the noblest utterance of life. 
How men have missed this wonderful side of our profession. 
Roberston, of Brighton, is one of the first in our century to 
seize upon it. How absolutely one with his life is his preach- 
ing. It is the form of utterance into which he throws its 
whole content. He struggles to find the living God. It is an 
awful experience. What shall he do with it? He makesa 
sermon on “The Wrestling of Jacob,” and pours into that the 
glorious treasure. He feels the terrible solitude in life to all 
true men. He takes for his theme “ The Loneliness of Christ,” 
keeping his own life in such fine reserve, using it as eyes to 
behold the eternal beauty and divine sadness of Christ’s soli- 
tude, using it as imagination to draw in bold outline, like 
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mountain ranges, the sustaining realities of God’s presence, 
and as passion to pour a sunset glow, over the truth to which 
he had led his hearers. No man ever understood more clearly 
the artistic side of the ministry. No one of his generation 
equaled him in the adaptation of the ministry to the necessities 
of a rich and noble nature. 

Beecher’s life is perhaps most instructive here. A marvel- 
ously gifted man accepts the intellectual limitations of his 
calling. What a writer he might have been. He knew, how- 
ever, that man has but one life, and that he cannot do more 
than one thing well. It shows the superb moral quality lying 
at the basis of Beecher’s soul, that he deliberately chose the 
preacher’s calling, and for the sake of eminence in it surren- 
dered sweetly every other hope. He spoke the contents of his 
great heart, and the whole world listened. He used the office 
of the preacher in this high sense before a larger audience, for 
a longer term of years, than any other great preacher of our 
century. He is dead, and the controversies that clouded his 
name and turned so many away from the wisdom of his utter- 
ances, are now relegated to another world and to the Judge of 
all. His grasp of the ministry, as an instrument for the ex- 
pression of a soul, freighted with a divinely purified and 
enriched life, was the grasp of a master. His use of it as the 
channel along which he poured the stream of his ideas and 
feelings is a striking example of its possibilities. 

What do we mean by the Gospel by Matthew, the Gospel 
by Mark, the Gospel by Luke, the Gospel by John? Simply 
the presentation of Jesus through the vision of different men. 
Certainly Luke’s conception of Jesus is broader than Matthew’s. 
Certainly John’s Gospel, confessedly the greatest, is Jesus 
through the inspired reflection and divinely guided life of 
the beloved disciple. John’s whole life is brought to the 
appreciation and interpretation of his Master. It is not 
simply the Master, it is the Master through the life of the 
disciple; hence the power of the picture. So with Paul’s 
Gospel. It comes out of the whole soul of the man. He 
preaches, not himself, but Christ. Still it is the Christ within 
him the hope of glory, the Christ through whom he can do all 
things, the Christ that lives in him with such sovereign power 
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as almost to efface his own individuality. This transmission of 
the divine through personal thought and feeling and utterance 
is the only method recognized in the Bible. To claim the 
ministry as the instrument of expression for a cultivated Chris. 
tian life is to put one’s self in accord with the method of the 
Bible. The preacher is an artist. He has his conceptions of 
truth and duty and beauty. These conceptions are his life, 
The utterance of them is a necessity and an exhilaration. The 
poet and the preacher should always be on good terms. They 
are next of kin. Burns tells us that his sorrows took wing 
when he had embodied them in song. Whenever his noble 
spirit was oppressed by the sight of injustice, by the sufferings 
of the poor, by the calamities that befell his revered father, or 
by his own sad reverses, his one unfailing solace was his muse. 
I think this is so honorable in him, and so suggestive to us. 
Fundamentally he was a true man. He concealed nothing 
from himself, not even his sin and failure. He revered his art. 
Into the songs and poems that have become part of the literary 
heritage of the world, he poured the swelling fullness of his 
soul. David used his art in precisely the same way. His fifty- 
first psalm is his confession and consolation. The twenty-third 
is the utterance of happy life and immortal hope. The psalms 
are instinct with life and beauty, because they are the fit ex- 
pression of loving and beautiful life. Dryden joins his parish 
priest to David: 
‘* David left him when he went to rest his lyre ; 
And after him he sung the best.” 

The association of priest and poet is true thus far—that what 
the psalm is to the poet, the sermon is to the priest. The ser- 
mon is not hard to write when this is its character. Writing a 
sermon is a means of grace. The love that longs for and 
creates utterance grows as it gains it. If I have seemed 
to dwell too long upon this inward motive, let me do penance 
by quoting the remark of a minister—a neighbor of mine— 
to the effect that churches are run largely for the benefit of the 
clergy. 


There is, however, an outward motive. The artist sees 


to it that the expression shall reveal his idea to others and 
communicate its sacred impulse. All art at its highest is 
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unselfish. It becomes in its sublime moments unconscious. It 
thinks only of two things, adequate self-expression and ade- 
quate revelation, self-uttered and others blessed; out of that 
heart of beauty all true art comes. When love is in the soul, 
it will not leave its work until it push it as near as possible to 
completeness. Shakespere got his living from writing plays. 
Was then bread and butter the central impulse out of which 
his work came? Noman could have done such work for such 
areturn. Shakespere’s work is a labor of love. It is the cre- 
ation and memorial of love. It is his immeasurable loving 
tribute to humanity. Its range and perfection reveal the depth 
of the sacred impulse within. Shakespere’s greatness is human, 
beautiful, and infinitely touching. Did Milton write for 
money? He received for “ Paradise Lost,” when published, 
twenty-five dollars, and in all about seventy. The greatest epic 
in our language had another motive than money behind it. It 
is the organ-toned utterance of a soul whose love must find 
expression. Nothing but the insight, the patience, and the 
eloquence of love could have left us such a bequest. In the 
first line of his greatest poem Tennyson uncovers the secret 
spring of everything that deserves the name of literature: 
‘*Strong son of God, Immortal Love.” 
That scene in “ Lear” will be recalled where Cordelia, in utter 
loathing of the hypocrisy of her sisters in their wild expres- 
sions of affection for their father, asks : 
‘¢« What shall poor Cordelia do?” 
Love and be silent.” 

That marvelous touch of nobleness seems to teach that art is 
not necessary to love, that it can live without symbols. But 
this is only on the surface. It can live without a symbol— 
utterance ; but not without all symbols. It builds love into 
life, the vital, consummate, divine art, whose eternal’ type is, 
“the Word became flesh.” If we would really reach our best 
in preaching, we must love—love God, love Christ, love the 
truth, love men with a tender, passionate, exhaustless love. 
Our ministry must become our life, our supreme privilege as 
servants of mankind; the beautiful gate for the outgoing of a 
supernal affection, the form into which we can throw the whole 
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richness and truth and intensity of our being. We must make 
full proof of our ministry. We live by it, and that creates an 
obligation. It is our chosen profession, and that should expel 
ali embarrassing ideals. It has unique and wonderful intel- 
lectual opportunity, and that should captivate. It is related to 
the kingdom of God, as the chief instrumentality of its ad- 
vance, and this should awaken the intensest enthusiasm. It is 
our art, our mode of self-expression, our supreme method of 
teaching and inspiring our fellow-men. This should consecrate 
it an object of the purest and most passionate love. In the 
nineteenth psalm the heavens are recognized as the utterance 
of God. At the close of the psalm the writer prays that the 
words of his mouth may somehow bear some resemblance to 
the divine. It is a whim of mine that the ideal sermon should 
thus copy the course of nature. Sunrise and sunset are glori- 
ous and how various; the outgoing of the morning and even- 
ing. But all the way between is taken up with clear, pure, 
unadorned shining; an element is given to work in, in which 
to find one another, by which to see our way through the world; 
a thing unobtrusive and unostentatious ; doing its work so well 
as to elude notice or remark; then as it sprung into being in 
the tenderest beauty, swelling into unutterable glories at the 
close. If we cannot copy the tenderness of daybreak and the 
splendor of sundown, we can at least imitate the clear, pure, 
unadorned, all-illuminating life that lies between. 

I have spoken of love as the ultimate source of the sermon. 
Paul writes to the Philippians that they need his words, and 
that it is not irksome to him to utter them. There is no irk- 
someness, no barrenness, no commonplace in love. It is an 
eternal romance. Let it be real; then let it show itself, and it 
will always engage the human heart. It is not irksome, says 
Paul ; then occurs in that third chapter of his, where he tells 
us he writes the same things, one of the noblest of all his bursts 
of eloquence: revealing the supreme motive of his immortal 
ministry: “ What things were gain to me these have I counted 
loss for Christ. Yea, verily, I count all things to be loss, for 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord: for 
whom I suffered the loss of all things, and do count them but 


refuse that I may gain Christ.” 
Gero. A. GORDON. 
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ArticLE VI.—THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 


The Light of the World, or, The Great Consummation. By 
Sir Epwis Arnotp, K. C. I. E.,C. 8. I. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls, 1891. 

Iv is doubtful whether this poem would have had a very 
extensive sale, or would have called for extended notice, except 
for considerations which lie entirely outside itself. It has been 
widely heralded, and public expectation has been wrought up 
toa high pitch. It has been looked for with great eagerness, 
simply because it was by the author of “The Light of Asia,” 
and was supposed to be supplementary thereto. It cannot 
therefore be considered wholly apart from the earlier poem ; 
otherwise, the oddity of the interest which it has aroused can- 
not be understood. 

“The Light of Asia” owed its popularity not to its poetic 
merits alone, great as those merits undoubtedly are. For most 
readers the subject was an entirely novel one. To the average 
Christian mind, religion in India is merely a confused, cruel, 
and corrupt superstition, without a redeeming feature. We 
may say that Buddhism had a right to be known not only to the 
scholars but to the people of the Western world, in its purest 
and earliest determinable form. Sir Edwin Arnold recognized 
this right, and set forth the gospel of Buddha with great 
beauty and force in the must favorable light. To many per- 
sons it was a new revelation, and the extraordinary interest and 
power of the story would have won for it a hearing even had 
it been told with much less skill and much less poetry. 

The fascination was so great that it made temporary Buddhists 
of many readers. The spiritual elevation of pure Buddhism, 
thus suddenly revealed, made an impression to some extent 
commensurate with what we might expect, and many mistook 
the profound poetry of the subject for the poetry of the writer. 

Then, too, the strangeness of the subject was supplemented 
by the unfamiliarity of details. The novelty of the stage set- 
ting, if I may so call it, largely helped the impression. The 
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strangeness of the scenery, the queer names, the unknown 
marks and accents by which the author tried to aid the translitera- 
tion of Indian words, all these things added to the work an air 
of mystery which was decidedly helpful to its suecess with the 
average man. They imparted to it a certain vagueness which 
left free room for the untrammelled play of the imagination. 

These things helped “The Light of Asia” in its success, 
but there was one thing that helped it more. It was good 
poetry—at least much of it was. The things in the subject 
itself, which attracted the reader, inspired theauthor. The fresh- 
ness and beauty of it were enough to have inspired a less poetic 
soul, and to have guided a less skillful hand; and there are 
passages of sustained poetic eloquence which make good Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s claim to the high name of poet. 

The brief lines, “ After Death in Arabia,” now constitute 
his best title to that name, and it is praise enough to say that 
there are parts of “The Light of Asia” which approach them 
in poetic merit. 

One curious result of the publication of “The Light of 
Asia” was the impression which went abroad among certain 
classes of people that the author was himself a pervert from 
Christianity to Buddhism. There are persons, and their name 
is legion, who cannot conceive of a Christian man seeing any 
beauty or use or truth in another religion. To them all other 
religions are inventions of the devil, wholly evil and vile, 
having in them no element of truth, or good, or helpfulness for 
the soul of man. That any inspiration should have come down 
from heaven for the elevation of mankind, except through 
Hebrew channels, seems to them, either a blasphemous heresy, 
or a successful refutation of the claims of Christianity. When 
Arnold unfolded to them the splendor of this ancient religion, 
these light and narrow minds condemned him as a pervert from 
the faith of his fathers or hailed him as a leader into realms of 
eternal truth. 

All this seems preposterous, but it is exactly true, as innumer- 
able newspaper paragraphs bore witness for a year or two after 
“The Light of Asia” appeared. Sir Edwin of course knows 
all about this, and one approaches the new poem with a feeling 
that it is partly intended as a refutation of this popular impres- 
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sion; that it is first of all a confession of faith and only second- 
arily a poem. The critic must try to divest himself of this 
prepossession but will not find it easy to do so, for the author 
does not, apparently, intend that he shall. The very structure 
of the poem confirms it. We find one of the chief interloc- 
utors to be a Buddhist, who is converted to Christian belief by 
the story of Jesus as it is told by Mary Magdalene. He recog- 
nizes in this story “the Great Consummation ;” a higher and 
completer revelation of God than is found in Buddha. More- 
over there are some attempts on the part of the persone to 
refute or at least to prejudge certain points in later Christian 
theology which are not to the author’s taste. The reading of 
the book is calculated to strengthen rather than to efface the 
impression that it is a statement of belief put forth to refute 
the current charge of apostacy. This impression seriously 
cripples one in the attempt to judge rightly of the artistic 
merits of the work, as the fact, if it be a fact, which underlies 
the impression, must have seriously crippled the poet in his 
undertaking. 

The advantage which the author formerly had in the novelty 
of his subject is of course entirely wanting here. He has to 
tell the most familiar of all stories, and the only novelty is in 
his method of treatment and in the unworthy expedient of 
giving an unaccustomed spelling to familiar names. When he 
wrote about Buddha, most of his readers had no standard with 
which to compare his work ; when he tells of Christ, he has to 
stand the ordeal of comparison with evangelists, and poets, and 
historians, and preachers, and teachers, with whose words and 
works his readers are thoroughly acquainted. The most unin- 
structed reader is sure to ask whether Arnold’s verses are bet- 
ter, from the point of view of art, than the bare incisive prose 
of Mark or the poetry of the fourth Gospel as these are known 
to him inthe English Bible. Any instructed reader is sure to 
bring each episode in the story of Jesus to the test of much 
that is familiar to him. In taking the life of Christ as the sub- 
ject of an English poem, the author has set for himself the 
highest possible standard, and by it he must stand or fall in the 
estimate of his readers. It is not worth while, at this late date, 
to ask how he has succeeded when thus judged. The verdict 
has been delivered already. 
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There are some things incident, not to the poem itself, but 
to the form in which it is published, which give a certain shock 
to our sense of the fitness of things. Considering the subject, 
and the air of discipleship which the writer assumes, there is 
certainly an incongruity suggested by the letters, which precede 
and follow the author’s name upon the title page. Sir, K. 0. 
I. E., C. 8. I. together form an ornamental garnishing which 
seems singularly out of place. The blame cannot be laid upon 
piratical publishers who are seeking to “boom” their wares 
without consultirg the author. For the book professes to be 
covered by a copyright which must have been the subject of 
much anxious consultation between author and publishers. On 
the reverse of the title page appears a notice of copyright by 
the publishers, with this explanation : 


‘*This copyright protects the work of an American poet, who, in col- 
laboration with Sir Edwin Arnold, has contributed lines to various 
portions of this poem, which lines are incorporated in both the Ameri- 
can edition and the English edition.” 


The natural man must have a sneaking sympathy with any 
attempt to evade the injustice of our recent copyright system, 
but the subject which is thus introduced seems to cast an 
unpleasant light upon the introduction. It seems as if Sir 
Edwin Arnold had misunderstood one commandment of him 
whose gospel he has undertaken to preach, and had heard it in 
some such form as this: 


‘*If any man sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, try to save 
thy cloak by pretending that it belongs to some one else.” 


Whether such an attempt to evade the law for purposes of 
substantial justice is exactly immoral I do not undertake to say 
here, although I have a strong opinion about it, but I am cer- 
tain that “The Light of the World” would be a much more 
effective poem, did not its preface smack so strongly of an 
uncommon anxiety to lay up treasures upon earth. 

Having much of the same impertinence are two little foot- 
notes found on pages 88 and 137. The first reads thus: 


‘‘The lines ensuing were written at the foot of the famous extinct 
volcano, Fuji San, near Tokyo, in Japan.” 
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This intrusion of the author’s personality and whereabouts, 
upon the page, is annoying. If the comparison of Mary Mag- 
dalene to “some majestic mount” 


5 ‘*In Cathay or Japan, whose lofty bulk 
Raged once, all flame :”’— 


is so far-fetched as to require to be thus justified in prose, it is 
too far-fetched to be good poetry. 

The other note is yet more offensive. When Mary is describ- 
ing the appearance of Jesus in the synagogue at Nazareth, the 
author intrudes himself again in this way: 

“The ground, on which this synagogue stood at Nazareth, was, for 


some time, owned by the author, with the purpose of establishing a 
hospital there, which but partially succeeded.” 


While undertaking to tell about a thrilling incident in the 
earthly life of the Son of God, the Author (with a large A) 
suddenly diverts the attention of the reader to himself and his 
investment in real estate. This information may be important 
and interesting to himself, but, thus furnished, it jars upon our 
sense of the fitness of things. ‘In the name of the Prophet: 
Figs!” It may be remarked here, in passing, that perhaps 
the poet’s most serious failing is his lack of this sense. Because 
of this lack his real merits avail little or nothing. 

The criticisms thus far made do not touch the poem itself. 
The judicious use of a pair of scissors would do away with 
these objectionable points entirely, and leave the poem untouched. 
But the criticisms are of real value as illustrating Sir Edwin’s 
fatal disqualification for treating the subject which he has 
chosen. No other subject requires so fine a sense of the fitness 


.of things, such a delicate touch, such tact, such regard for the 


esthetic sensibilities. The loftiest flight is forgotten if it ends 
in a bathetic tumble; the reader is not pleased to be carried 
away upon poetic wings, if he is suddenly dropped floundering 
ina mire of bad taste. Perhaps the reader might not easily 
discern the reason why he finds the poem so unsatisfactory, 
were not the key to his dissatisfaction so obviously furnished by 
the title page and notes. But he does easily discover that the 
bad taste there displayed has crept into the poem everywhere. 
“The trail of the serpent is over it all.” 
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It is more difficult to illustrate this defect briefly from the 
poem than from its concomitants, and a few examples must 
suffice. One is furnished by the necessity which the poet has 
felt laid upon him to declare his own theological opinions. As 
he has not chosen to appear personally as one of the interloen- 
tors he has felt obliged to put these views into the mouths of 
others. When Mary Magdalene discourses about the atonement 
and the life of Christ, there is a gleam of absurdity about it for 
the reason that her remarks could not possibly be her own, but 
are obviously those of a certain K. C. I. E. 

There is an extraordinary passage which begins on page 213, 
with the lines: (Mary loguwitur :) 

‘*Tt may be there shall come in after days— 
When this Good Spell is spread—some later scribes, 
Some far off Pharisees, will take His law,— 
Written with Love’s light fingers on the heart, 

Not stamped on stone ’mid glares of lightning-fork— 
Will take and make it code incorporate ; 

* * * * x * % 
And change its heavenly cherishing tenderness 
To warrant for the sword, the chain, the flame, 
Lending hard Hate the sacred seals of Love, 
And crying: ‘ Who believes not, perishes !’” 

The poet then goes on, still under the pseudonym of Mary, 
to impeach, not perhaps, the veracity, but certainly the compe- 
tence, of the witnesses to the gospel, and remarks that if John 
himself were to say certain things (which by the way he has 
said), he would not believe them, because Jolin was not always 
infallible. 


‘*Nay ! if ’twere John himself shail teach such God 
And call him Christ’s, I could remember, too, 
How,—when John bade him call down lightning-bolts 
Consuming those Samaritans who drave 
Him and the twelve away—He softly spake : 

‘I came to save men’s lives, not to destroy !’” 


Then follows a diatribe against the bloody Hebrew dispensa- 
tion, in which the people have been “horribly nurtured,” : nd 
which shall for a time “stain the new crystal” of the gospel’s 


purity. 


‘‘ With memory of bad, bitter, bloody shrines, 
And savage Righteousness, and jealous Jah !” 
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The author elsewhere gives in a few words his notion of the 
relation between the old law and the new gospel : 


‘* As though Christ had not come a second time 
To break those stones of Moses.” 


It is of course in vain to remind the author of the saying: 
“Think not that I am come to destroy the law or the prophets : 
I am not come to destroy, but to fulfill.’ His answer is ready : 
“Ts Matthew a reliable witness, when we cannot even trust 
John ?” 

From the whole book it would be easy, if it were worth 
while, to construct a pretty complete outline of Arnold’s 
theology. It does not, however, particularly interest the world 
at large. The selective method of treating the Scripture, 
accepting as true what one likes and rejecting what one does 
not like, is sufficiently familiar, and is intimately associated 
with the name of Arnold. One of that name, a far greater 
poet and a far greater theologian than Sir Edwin, has “ worked 
it for all that it is worth.” The method has not even the merit of 
novelty, and its adoption cannot cause surprise. Neither does 
his dislike for the Pauline theology, or for the Old Testament 
greatly concern us. He is welcome to his views, if he can recon- 
cile them with his intelligence and his spiritual needs. But 
his attempt to make Mary Magdalene responsible for them is 
quite intolerable. To compel her to refute by her authority 
theologies of which she never heard, to vilify the faith of her 
fathers, and to discredit the character and competence of her 
fellow disciples, is unnatural, shocking, outrageous. Such a 
violation of the first principles of good taste, such an outrage 
upon the sense of propriety is, in the sesthetic sphere, asin which 
shall not be forgiven. 

Perhaps quite as striking an instance of the same bad taste, 
though one more difficult to define, is the use which is made of 
the daughter of Jairus. She is living in the house of Magda- 
lene in some capacity, and is summoned to testify before the 
visiting Magus as to the unseen world and its realities. The 
average reader will find her testimony rather vague and unsat- 
isfactory, like that of a modern spirit seer, but it is sufficient 
for its purpose, and is the final contribution to the conversion 
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of the already hesitating Magus. Now I submit that the poor 
little maid ought not to have been put through this ordeal, 
It is a shame. Every thoughtful reader of the New Testa- 
ment has remarked with wonder and something of awe the 
unanimity of the writers in refraining from speaking of the 
experiences of those who were raised from the dead. It is a 
shock to us at this day to have a man rise up and try to tell us 
all about it. Had not the mana warning? Had he never 
heard the voice of his great contemporary ¢ 


** When Lazarus left his charnel-cave 
And home to Mary’s house returned, 
Was this demanded if he yearned 
To hear her weeping by his grave? 


‘ Where wert thou, brother, those four days?” 
There lives no record of reply, 
Which telling what it is to die 
Had surely added praise to praise. 


From every house the neighbors met, 

The streets were filled with joyful sound, 
A solemn gladness even crowned 

The purple brows of Olivet. 


Behold a man raised up by Christ ! 
The rest remaineth unrevealed ; 
He told it not: or something sealed 

The lips of that Evangelist. 


Her eyes are homes of silent prayer; 
No other thoughts her mind admits 
But, he was dead, and there he sits 
And He that brought him back is there. 
* * * * * * 
All subtle thought, all curious fears, 
Borne down by gladness so complete, 
She bows and bathes the Saviour’s feet 
With costly spikenard and with tears.” 


If one such warning as this were not enough, Sir Edwin 
might with profit have studied the reticence of Lazarus, as Mr. 
Browning has set it forth in his record of a certain strange 
medical experience. Sir Edwin is not a fool, but he has cer- 
tainly rushed in where really great poets have feared to tread. 
There is a certain indecency in compelling the little girl, of 
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whom we only know that her dead ear heard the words, “ Talitha 
cumi,” to speak of the “manifestations” as though she were 
an exhibition medium. Whatever the seal upon the Evangel- 
ist’s lips, it is one which a man with a normal sense of fitness 
would not essay to break. 
Try to imagine Jesus saying 
‘**Love thyself last! Drink deep 
The nectared anodyne of selflessness.” 


You cannot do it. That was not the way in which he talked. 
It is utterly out of character. It jars against our sensibilities. 
Thus we find continually evidences of an entire lack on the 
poet’s part of one of the most important qualifications for his 
work. It is not necessary to multiply instances here. The 
reader can pick them out for himself; he will have no trouble 
in discerning them, if he have sense. 

It is strange that the same fault should be found in the words 
of the poem. Sir Edwin Arnold has command of very excel- 
lent and smooth flowing blank verse. He seems to be able to 
do with it what he pleases; so, when he distorts and disfigures 
it, it must be from choice. He thinks it pretty. Now such 
lines as these : 


‘* Those were the eyes,—communing with the skies—” 
‘*Man should go bare, poorer than fowls of air.” 


occurring in blank verse smite the anguished ear like a blow. 
“Every school-boy knows” the impropriety of introducing 
rhymed couplets into blank verse; at least he knows the rule 
in the grammar, and Sir Edwin certainly ought to know enough 
of the reason behind the rule to prevent his doing this sort of 
thing: 
** A Glory sitting equal in the sky 
With God’s own glory everlastingly ;’ 


’ 


or this : 
‘‘T was not there, since now ye shall believe : 
Let us arise and go; and make him live?” 
or this: 
‘*For our King’s throne the cruel torturing Tree ! 
We—who in those glad days of Galilee 
Left all and followed him.” 
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Perhaps of the three citations the second is the most exasper- 
ating, but any of them is shocking. 

Defects of this sort, violations of good taste, obscure the 
merits of the poem to so great a degree, that it is difficult to 
do justice to those merits. When one is in a continual ner- 
vous tremor lest something horrible should happen, it is hardly 
possible to enjoy what is really fine. There are passages which 
many will admire and which others will resent. These are the 
pretty ones. They tickle some fancies, but some have no taste 
for mere prettiness in connection with this subject. These lines 
will serve as an example: 

‘*The sins which reddened Earth are washed away 
Whiter than wool, the debts which loaded Earth 
Are paid by Love’s kiss on the Lips of Law, 
Tenderly silenced.” 

There are those who will feel that the conceit of the kiss of 
love which silences the lips of law is horribly out of place when 
applied to the atonement of Christ. And there are people 
who like this sort of thing. But there are passages about whose 
beauty there can be no dispute, such as the rhymed episode of 
the meeting of the old world and the new at Tyre, and Mary’s 
discourse (pages 224-231) concerning the atoning work of Jesus, 
although the latter is marred by one of the slips in the meter 
and by the conceit just quoted. 

In setting forth the character of Mary Magdalene, out of 
whom went seven devils, Sir Edwin has chosen to take the 
traditional view which identifies her both with the woman 
which was a sinner, and with Mary, the sister of Martha and 
Lazarus. There can be no objection to his taking this view for 
poetical purposes, and indeed there is an artistic advantage in 
having for his principal speaker one who had known Jesus in 
so many ways, as the physician of body and soul, and as house- 
hold friend. But the splendor of the reformed sinner’s dwell- 
ing in Magdala ill accords with our preconception of the home 
at Bethany, and makes the identification difficult to the reader. 
Upon the whole, perhaps, the author could not- have done bet- 
ter here than to disregard accuracy in his search for poetry. 
In identifying Lazarus with the rich young ruler who came to 
Jesus and 
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‘* Made the great refusal ;” 


he has not so much justification, and there are small blunders, for 
which there can be no justification at all; ¢. g.: 
‘** So long hast thou been with me here, 
And not yet known Me, Peter ?” 
or, 
‘*He who had twenty myriad shining ones 
With golden plumes at poise, fluttering to fly 
Swift—if it might have been—to wipe his brow 
Clear of the bloody sweat.” 


bb) 


Though to be sure “twenty myriad” is “more than twelve 
legions.” 

My purpose has been not to show that “The Light of the 
World” is a failure, but simply to show why it isso. There 
have been great and successful poets who have shown grossly 
bad taste, but their greatness and success have been in spite of 
this defect. It has been overborne by vigorous strength. But 
next to his lack of taste, Sir Edwin Arnold’s most conspicuous 
fault is lack of sustained power. No one for a moment would 
think of calling him a poet of power; and such an one must 
he be who can rightly sing the words and deeds of the “ strong 
Son of God.” 

THOMAS RUTHERFORD BACON. 














Prayer in a Universe of Law. 


ArticLe VIIL—PRAYER IN A UNIVERSE OF LAW. 


Has prayer any place in such a universe? Can prayer under 
such conditions be anything more than an aspiration of the 
soul, panting after the living God? This question threatens 
the faith of some honest minds. Many have hung it up on 
convenient intellectual pegs, hoping someday to take it down 
and answer it satisfactorily. To most men it is a perplexity. 
It is with the hope of shedding some light upon it, that this 
paper has been writtten. 

Herbert Spencer in the Duta of Hthies,* has given his 
answer: “The Veddah who thinks that failure to hit an animal 
with his arrow resulted from inadequate invocation of an ances- 
tral spirit, and the Christian priest who says prayers over a 
sick man in the expectation that the course of his disease will 
so be stayed, differ only in respect of the agent from whom they 
expect supernatural aid and the phenomena to be altered by 
him: the necessary relations among causes and effects are 
tacitly ignored by the last as much as by the first.” There is 
no need of quoting further denials. That this is a current 
view no reader of scientific or theological books need be told. 
The gauntlet is thrown down. Can it be taken up with any 
hope of making a successful resistance ¢ 

The conception of prayer which Spencer has, to his own 

satisfaction, controverted, is the one proposed for defense. 
Some conceptions of prayer can be easily bolstered up, for 
example that which likens the suppliant to a man in a boat 
drawing himself up to a dock by a rope. But here the Chris- 
tian conception of prayer is meant. ‘ Ask and ye shall receive.” 
“If ye, then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your children, how much more shall your Father which is in 
heaven give good things to them that ask him.” “Give us 
this day our daily bread.” This is the time-honored meaning 
of the word, and there is no intention of making the question 
an easy one by dodging it. 


* Appleton’s Ed., p. 48. 
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Prayer of the kind defined presupposes a belief that “the 
Tnfinite and Eternal Energy from which all things proceed,” 
and man made in his image, are moral beings, intelligent free 
agents. The argument to be presented will have no weight 
with one who does not aecept the freedom of the will in both 
God and man. The issue is a fundamental one. The thought 
to be presented is grounded, first of all, upon the belief that 
man in the deepest things of life is essentially free. Though 
the body of man may have been evolved out of the bodies of 
lower animals, though bk» is a creature of heredity, beset behind 
and before by law, yet, within a certain real province he is 
master of his own destinies for the present and the future, 
made by no force, no will, but his own. A recent writer put 
the thought with much vigor when he said: “The modern 
materialistic philosophy is pounding away on the imperative 
domination of circumstances, and we are all set, soul and body, 
in the rut of a mechanical fatalism, but every living man of us 
knows, that while the press of circumstances is very cogent 
sometimes, yet the chiefest circumstance in the creation of 
God, after all, is the free-born and puissant soul of man, and 
that the ordering of one’s own circumstances, especially as the 
individual man is yoked in with the will of God, is the one 
splendor and the one zest of life; the heroism of all heroism, 
and the magnetism of all living history.”* And man’s essen- 
tial freedom is one of the best witnesses to the freedom of the 
divine nature. Browning, the poet, is also a profound phil- 
osopher, when he sings: 

“ Do I find love so full in my nature, God’s ultimate gift, 
That I doubt his own love can compete with it? Here the parts shift? 
Here, the creature surpass the Creator,—the end, what Began? 
* * * * * * % x * * 
’Tis thou, God, that givest, ’tis I who receive: 
In the first is the last.” 

As firmly as I believe in the free will of God and man, I 
hold that natural law is inviolable. But what is natural law ? 
Some seem to regard it as an entity, a force, compelling, irre- 
sistible. This is not clear thinking, but it exists, and has 
given birth to many perplexing difficulties. Natural law is 
not force. Itis simply the modus operandi of force. The law 


* Burton, Yale Lectures, p. 39. 
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of gravitation is the statement of the observed workings of the 
force of gravitation. There is no external, compelling power, 
restraining the action of force. The restraint is within the 
force itself, so to speak. The nature of the force determines 
its action. The invariability of the order of nature lies in the 
fact that every force, or complex of forces, when exerted, always 
and invariably acts according to the same law. Difference 
in result always means difference in the forces set in motion. 

Hence there is no such thing as human or divine interference 
with law. There can be none. Every force it variably pro- 
duces its results according to unswerving law. Even miracles 
are no exception. They are simply “unique results of the 
action of unique forces.” I repeat, difference in result always 
means difference in the forces set in motion. 

A universe of law, then, is a universe of definite forces, 
working according to invariable laws. The forces, not the 
laws, are the fundamental facts. Our question, thus, resolves 
itself into this: is it possible for a Divine Free Agent to 
answer the requests of his children in and through a universe 
of forces, each acting according to a definite, invariable law? 

The action of every physical force in man is absolutely in 
accord with natural law. These is no territory on the hither 
side of the chasm between brain movement and consciousness 
that is not absolutely occupied by forces acting according to 
invariable modes. I move my hand. The action of the 
muscles is in accord with exact law. The matter of the brain 
is the field of forces that cannot swerve a hair’s breadth from 
their appointed course. And if the investigation is pursued 
still deeper, it is found that the molecules and atoms of the 
brain are, as it were, infinitesimal solar systems, with suns and 
planets and satellites, all moving in perfect harmony with 
unswerving law. Human investigation cannot go further. 
As Prof. Tyndall says in Fragments of Science:* “The pas- 
sage from the physics of the brain to the corresponding facts 

of consciousness is unthinkable.” Between the brain and 
thought there: is a great gulf fixed, so deep and dark that 
human intelligence cannot see how the two sides are united. 
But when we have crossed on the airy bridge through the 


*p. 121. 
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darkness, we know not how, we suddenly find ourselves in a 
bright world of freedom, consciousness, thought, feeling, choice, 
where intelligent will reigns supreme within a real territory, 
and uses the world of forces with their invariable laws to 
accomplish its ends. Law is not broken, but each force, act- 
ing according to its own law, is the servant of the reigning 
will. The man wills to move his hand, and straightway the 
atoms and molecules of the brain, nerves, and muscles, speed 
to their work, and the hand is raised. 

My friend is in need, and he comes to me and asks my help. 
Perhaps he has no coal in the house. The day is bitter and 
his purse is empty. I pity him, and going down town, I tele- 
phone my coal dealer to deliver a ton of coal at my friend’s 
door. The first movements of the atoms of the brain, that 
expressed the hither side of my pity, could be perfectly 
expressed in terms of natural law. Law dominated the steps 
that carried me down the street. It ruled the forces that spoke 
the directing words. It governed the vibrations of the dia- 
phragm of the telephone, and the motions of the mysterious 
force that carried my message to the distant street. It ruled 
the hand that wrote the order, that loaded the coal, drove the 
horses, dumped the coal at my friend’s door. The hither side 
of the act was completely the product of forces, imperiously 
ruled by natural law. Yet, will any man say that because the 
act was thus executed, it was not my free act, prompted by 
brotherly sympathy for my friend’s need? On the hither side, 
law; on the further side, freedom. 

Suppose I had been dressing when my friend called. He 
wrote his message in the parlor, and sent it to me, and left the 
house before I descended the stairs. All the rest was done as 
before. Was the delivery of the coal at his door any less an 
act of my own free choice, in response to his request, because 
he did not see me? Had he been in the room. with me, and 
followed me down town, he could not have seen my choice any 
more than when he sat in the parlor alone. All he could have 
seen would have been results caused by the complex action of 
forces, each under the complete domination of its own law— 
no freedom, nothing but force and law, on the hither side. 
Yet the man sends me a letter, in which words are not rich 
enough to express the depth of his gratitude. And gratitude 
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is meaningless if there is nothing in my act but force, governed 
by law. 

Suppose, once more, that I could not have been seen by my 
friend at all, even though we were in the parlor together, that 
I possessed one of those wonderful cloaks which every boy 
reader of the Arabian Nights has coveted, that my friend knew 
I was in the room, though invisible, that he proffered his 
request as before, and that in due time the load of coal was at 
his door. Would the act, then, have been any the less free 
on my part, and an answer to his request, than it would have 
been if he could have read my sympathy in my face,—pity, 
expressed in terms of natural law? No, it is I who answer his 
request, though all he sees is the working of forces under 





natural law. 

It is hardly necessary to interpret the parable. God is the 
invisible one to whom I pray. In my need I ery to him for 
help, and what I need becomes mine, and I pour out my grati- 
tude to him for his marvellous loving kindness. Is my prayer, 
my gratitude, absurd, or not, seeing that I pray in the midst 
of a universe of forces ruled by law? If you can convince my 
friend that I did not, out of pity for him, send him the 
load of coal in answer to his request, because he could see noth- 
ing but force governed by law, then I will listen to a remon- 
strance against my prayer to my divine friend, but not till 
then. To say that I can make use of the forces of nature, 
each acting according to invariable law, and that God, the 
Maker and Sustainer of all, cannot, is philosophical absurdity, 
—nay more, blasphemy. 

If the argument unfolded is sound, the fact that results are 
always accomplished in the universe by forces perfectly under 
the rule of law, is no evidence whatsoever that such results are 
not the response of the divine free will to the prayer of a 
needy man. And more than this, not only is natural law no 
obstacle to the carrying out of the will of a divine free agent, 
but there is a strong presumption that if God were to answer 
prayer, he would do so in precisely this way, by the use of the 
forces of the universe, each completely dominated by law. 
The only logical escape from these conclusions is the denial of 


free will. 


EDWARD S, PARSONS. 
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UNIVERSITY TOPICS. 


HOW YALE GREW TO BE A NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY. 


In the February number (1890) of this Review, we had occa- 
sion to speak of the prestige of Yale as a “national university.” 
No other college in the country draws so large a number of stu- 
dents from so wide an area. Its graduates are in every State of 
the Union—we might say, in every town of any considerable 
size. Its faculties, though for the most part made up of its own 
alumni, include Professors selected from the alumni of more 
than a dozen other institutions of learning. Its students belong 
to families connected with all the different religious denomina- 
tions, and all these denominations are also represented among 
its instructors. The spirit which rules on the campus is thor- 
oughly American, and democratic, in the true sense of that term. 
For, coming as the students do from parts of the country the 
most remote from each other, the result is that no State or group 
of States, no city, no preparatory school, no religious sect, no 
social condition arising from the possession of wealth, or from 
the lack of it, has ever had any such preponderating influence as 
to give rise to any spirit of exclusiveness or cliquishness. It is 
the tradition of the place, intensified by that institution which 
was so long and so affectionately known as “the fence,” that 
each student on the campus stands on an equal footing, and 
has an equal chance for every honor within the gift of his fellow 
students.. Mr. Henry Holt, of New York, recently said : “ Among 
the traditions of the university, respect for manhood holds the 
first rank ;” and, referring to the fact, so thoroughly understood 
by all college men, that tradition is the influence that is second 
to no other in moulding the character and the views of students, 
he added : “the Yale campus is the one place of all I ever knew 
where a man’s accidents however brilliant are subordinated to 
his essentials however sober—the one place where the democratic 
phrases of Rousseau and Jefferson are facts.” 
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But this is by no means all. In the Article to which we have 
referred, we called attention to the fact that the prestige of Yale as 
a national institution is nothing new. It was as marked in the first 
decade of the nineteenth century as it is now in the last decade ; 
and, even throughout the century before, the high estimation in 
which the college was held attracted a large number of students 
from beyond the limits of the colony in which it was located, 
Yale has always been national in its aims, in its character, and in 


its reputation. 


We had expected to give, in the Article referred to, some ex- 
planation of the reason for this, but the space then at our disposal 
prevented our saying what we had in mind. 


In now attempting to give the explanation, it will be necessary 
to go back of the year 1700—the year usually assigned for 
the founding of the “Collegiate School”—to the year 1638, 
the year of the settlement of the town of New Haven. It is very 
generally known that the men who first came to these shores, 
with this object in view, had for their leaders several wealthy 
London merchants, who were associated with others in that city 
of similar standing. These associates, though left behind when 
the first company took their departure, had expected to follow. 
They had shared in all the preliminary counsels of the plantation- 
company, but, after the departure of those who went as pioneers, 
were prevented from carrying out their design of emigrating 
to take part in the work, by the political changes which were 
soon brought about in England. Now it can by no means be 
supposed that these London merchants, with the experience and 
knowledge of affairs which they possessed, would embark in an 
enterprise in which they were to risk their lives and their prop 
erty, without having a definite object in view, and without first 
forming a well digested plan to secure it. The promptness with 
which the founders of the colony proceeded on their arrival to 
carry out their designs, is very conclusive evidence that every 
particular had been considered and every detail provided for,* as 


*For a single illustration of this, look at the broad and regular 
streets and the large central ‘‘Green,” which were laid out as soon 
as the first company of settlers landed. All this must have been 
thought of, and prepared for, beforehand. The engineering skill 
which was displayed, it is said, cannot be surpassed to-day. Compare 
what was done in New Haven with the crooked and irregular lanes and 
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far as possible, before that part of the company which was to 
make the settlement left England. The leaders, also, of these 
pioneers were men who had travelled on the continent, and had 
visited different countries, and seen the great cities of Europe. 
So it was hoped that, with the advantages to be derived from 
their wealth, from their acquaintance with other lands, and from 
the experience which could be gained by observing what had 
been done in the older New England colonies, they could build a 
new commonwealth which should be kept entirely independent of 
England, and which would be prosperous, self-supporting, and 
enduring. Their special hope and expectation was that all this 
would be secured if the whole population could be educated, and 
brought under the influence of a living personal Christian faith. 
It was then to secure the realization of this idea that they 
planned there should be not only schools for all, but that the col- 
ony should be provided, from the first, with all those higher insti- 
tutions which give dignity and importance to a State. <A college 
and a public library were held to be an essential part of such a 
plan. Accordingly they brought with them a classical instruc- 
tor, and when the first allotment of land was made to the mem- 
bers of their company, suitable grounds were at the same time 
set apart for the college, and provision was made for its support. 

In any proper conception therefore of the early history of 
Yale, it is to be remembered that a college was an integral part of 
the plan of the original settlers, formed undoubtedly before they 
left London, and that this plan was never for one moment lost 
sight of. 

As soon as it was known in Massachusetts, where Harvard Col- 
lege had two years before been founded, that the New Haven 
colonists had set apart land and were taking measures for estab- 
lishing a college, a remonstrance was sent on, and it was very 
properly urged that New England was not large enough to sup- 
port two colleges. This remonstrance was heeded, and as evi- 


cow-paths which were to be seen at that time in Boston and New York. 
The traveller in Centra] Europe, who visits the old city of Nuremberg, 
even while driving to his hotel, is impressed with the evidence pre- 
sented by the streets that here was once a great commercial city, with 
a population far larger than at present. So the streets of New Haven, 
unchanged for more than two hundred and fifty years, show on the 
first glance that the men who laid them out knew what a great city 
would require, and, from the throwing of the first shovel full of sand, 
had made all proper preparation for it in advance. 
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dence that the New Haven colonists regarded the cause of the 
higher education as of more importance than the immediate 
realization of their own views, the General Court of the “ Juris- 
diction” ordered that a contribution should be taken up yearly 
in all the towns for the benefit of Harvard. The Governor of 
the colony, Theophilus Eaton, sent also, as his personal subscrip- 
tion, £50 sterling. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to follow with any particu- 
larity all that was done by the people of New Haven, year after 
year, for the furtherance of this project of a college. It is 
enough to say that it was never lost sight of by the “ General 
Court of the Jurisdiction.” At length in 1657, on the death in 
England of Governor Hopkins, who was one of the original pro- 
moters of the New Haven colony, a bequest which was made in 
his will became available, which was thought sufficient to make it 
possible to begin the long desired institution, and so much was at 
once done, that, in the public documents of the time, the institu- 
tion, the foundation of which was then made, was spoken of as the 
“college already begun.” This, it should be noted, was in 1660. 
But at that time, the colony was suffering from the effects of the 
many disasters which had befallen it, and the “ Hopkins College” 
never in fact rose above the grade of a Grammar School. As 
such, however, it has survived uninterruptedly to this day. 

It was soon discovered that this attemp. to found a college 
was premature, but the old plan was not given up; and when, 
not long after, the Rev. Mr. Pierpont succeeded the Rev. Mr. 
Davenport, who had been the first minister of the town, he 
found himself among a people who still cherished the hope of 
seeing New Haven a college town. Mr. Pierpont, as a member 
also of the ecclesiastical “‘ Association,” which, according to New 
England custom, comprised the ministers of the different towns 
of the old New Haven Jurisdiction, was associated with a body 
of colleagues who all felt that a certain responsibility rested upon 
them to carry out the design of their predecessors.* 

We may now inquire what had been the obstacle up to this 
time that had prevented the establishment of the institution, to 
which ministers and laymen had all felt themselves pledged for 


* Rey. Leonard Bacon many years ago said to the present writer, that the way 


that the college was founded can be fully understood only by one who is familiar 
with the constitution of a Congregational “ Association.” It was undoubtedly 


in the old New Haven “ Association” of ministers that the plan for the college 


was finally matured. 
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more tha: sixty years. The answer is that though one in thirty 
of the graduates of Harvard, from 1636 to 1700, had come from this 
distant town, yet the area of the colony of New Haven had been 
as yet manifestly too small for a separate college of its own. 
Exactly how much Mr. Pierpont had personally to do with the 
new movement which was at once attempted can now, after two 
centuries, never be precisely ascertained. But from tradition, 
and from what we know of his sagacity, and from the leading 
part which he took ever after as long as he lived in all that con- 
cerned the college, we may feel sure that it was he who suggested 
that the solution of the problem was to be found in enlarging the 
area from which the institution was to draw its support. 


In the first place, it was proposed that an effort should be made 
to widen this area on the East. Up to this time, the idea of a 
college had been entirely a New Haven idea. The people of that 
colony had been from the first a singularly homogeneous people. 
They cherished the tradition also of having been originally 
independent. There still existed among them a jealousy of 
Connecticut, to which the territory of their own colony had been 
annexed by the English government contrary to their own wishes. 
The people of New Haven differed also from the people of Con- 
necticut in several important particulars, which it is not now 
necessary to mention, but the fact should be kept in mind, for it 
affected succeeding events both in the history of the college and 
also in the history of the colony. 

In conformity, therefore, with the new policy, three of the 
ablest and most influential clergymen of the original Connecticut 
Colony were invited to take part in the new enterprise, by 
those who had originally planned it; and the New Haven men so 
far deferred to them, as to consent that the college should be “ for 
the present” located in Saybrook, that “so all parts of Connec- 
ticut colony with the neighboring colony may [might] be best 
accommodated.” 

It was expected also that students might be depended on 
from Long Island, a part of which had originally been comprised 
within the jurisdiction of New Haven. 

But the more important feature of the new policy was that it 
contemplated the possibility of enlarging the area, from which 
the college might draw students, towards the west. The colonies 
in that direction were increasing in population and wealth. The 
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old jealousies between the people of the middle and the southern 
colonies and the people of New England were disappearing. A 
part of New Jersey, even, had been settled by New Haven peo- 
ple, and there was still a close intimacy kept up between their 
descendants. There was no other college which could compete 
with the proposed institution except the new college of William 
and Mary in Virginia. Such then was the outlook, and such 
were the possibilities as contemplated by the light of the new 
project, when the little body of clergymen from New Haven 
supplemented by three from Connecticut, with many misgivings 
and fears, as we may well suppose, decided to make a second 
effort to establish a “collegiate school.” 

The event proved that they were not too sanguine in their 
expectations. Soon came students from the prosperous towns of 
Long Island. In time, from New York came the Livingstons, 
the Peartree Smiths, and the Van Rensselaers. Young men 
from New Jersey and from the colonies further south followed. 
The sons of these early alumni came in their turn, and then the 
sons of these sons, generation after generation, in the natural 
order of things to the present day ; and the halls of Yale, and 
the elms of New Haven, and the grand old rocks that rise high 
above them on every side, as giant sentinels and landmarks far 
out over the blue waters of the Sound, were endeared forever in 
the affections of a constantly increasing number of families in 
every colony from Byram River to South Carolina, Georgia, and 
the Gulf. 


The whole story of the way that Yale became a national 
university is not yet by any means told, but whatever prominence 
it has to-day is due first, and especially, to that body of New 
Haven ministers who two hundred years ago had the foresight at 
the fitting moment to plan so wisely for the centuries that were 
waiting to unfold. The determination of those men to enlarge 
the area from which students might be drawn was essential to 
the very existence of the institution. 


We pass now to a second reason why the little “collegiate 
school” became in time of national importance. The reason is 
to be found in the fact that, from the very first, it was brought 
under influences entirely unlike those which have affected, or can 
possibly ever again affect any other educational institution in the 
country ; and which tended to eliminate as fast as possible any- 
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thing that might have been provincial, and to put it in sym- 
pathy with the people of all parts of the country. 

What we refer to is something which did not at all enter into the 
anticipations of the men who, at last in 1700, were brought to 
see the fact that the cause of their having been obliged to wait 
during those long sixty years before they could begin their col- 
lege was that the area of New Haven was too small to support 
it. That which happened, to give shape and character to their 
institution after they had established it, was an event that carried 
in its train results which attracted the attention of De Tocque- 
ville, and which he declared to be one of the marvels of American 
history. The little colony of Connecticut began itself to enlarge 
its area, and to evolve from its scanty population what was 
affectionately called a ‘* New Connecticut”! And, in time, other 
“New Connecticuts” followed, one after another, till at last a 
series of them extended to the Rocky Mountains and to the 
Pacific. 

We have alluded to the fact that Long Island was originally 
a part of the “Jurisdiction of New Haven,” and that the 
New Haven people also early settled northern New Jersey. 
It should be mentioned, also, that at a still earlier date, some of 
the towns of Western Massachusetts were so allied to Connecti- 
cut that for a short time they were represented in the General 
Court at Hartford. But soon Berkshire County, and the “ river 
counties ” of Massachusetts—Hampden, Hampshire, and Franklin 
—were to a great extent settled by families which moved in from 
Connecticut. Others not long after pushed on to Vermont, 
which was the first one of those regions that were called “ New 
Connecticut,” to which we have alluded. The one hundredth 
anniversary of the battle of Bennington, which has been so 
appropriately celebrated within the past few weeks, has called to 
mind once more the old time connection between the two States. 
There is scarcely to-day a family in Connecticut, of the original 
stock, that has not its “ branch” in Berkshire County, and above 
all in Vermont. Professor Edward J. Phelps, in his eloquent 
commemorative Address, places next after General Stark, as the 
heroes of the Green Mountain State, the names of Ethan Allen 
and of Seth Warner, both of whom were true born Connecticut 
men, 

What Connecticut had to do, also, with the settlement of Cen- 
tral and Western New York may be sufficiently illustrated by 
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the mention of the single fact that when, in 1821, the Constitu- 
tion of that State was revised, thirty-two of the one hundred and 
twenty-six members who composed the Convention were natives 
of Connecticut,* and it has been claimed that if to them had been 


* Dr. Horace Bushnell says of this same Constitutional Convention: “Of the 
sons of Massachusetts, which State, according to the ratio of population, in order 
to be on an equality with Connecticut, ought to have had about seventy, there 
were only nine.” He adds: “I found, on inquiry (1846 or 1847) that the New 
York Legislature contained that year fifteen natives of Connecticut; while of 
Massachusetts there were only nine; though, according to her ratio of numbers, 
there should have been about forty. He says further: “The late Hon. James 
Hillhouse, when he was in Congress, ascertained that forty-seven of the members 
or about one-fifth of the wiole number in both houses, were native born sons of 
Connecticut. Hon. John ©. Calhoun, also, assured one of our representatives, 
when upon the floor of the House with him, that he had seen the time when the 
natives of Connecticut, together with the graduates of Yale College, there col- 
lected, wanted only five of being a majority of that body. I took some pains, 
myself, in the winter, I think, of 1843, to ascertain how the composition of the 
Congress stood at that time. There could not, of course, be as many native 
citizens of Connecticut among the members as in the days of Mr. Hillhouse; but, 
including native citizens and descendants born out of the State, I found exactly 
his number: forty-seven. Of the New York representation, sixteen, or two-fifths, 
were sons, or descendants in the male line, of Connecticut. Saying nothing of 
descendants born out of the State, there were, at that time, eighteen native born 
sons of. Connecticut in the Congress. According to the Blue Book, Massachusetts 
had seventeen, when, taken in the proportion of members, she should have had 
forty-two. New Hampshire should have had eighteen also, but had only seven; 
Vermont eighteen, but had only four; Louisiana eighteen. but had only two; 
New Jersey twenty-one, but had only nine.” 

An Article in the Century Magazine for September, 1891, prepared by Mr. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts, with the title ‘The Distribution of Ability 
in the United States,” is worth consulting. This writer has taken, as his basis 
of calculation, Appleton’s “ Encyclopedia of American Biography,” where the 
number of names of all Americans who have been more or less distinguished 
reaches 14,243. Of this total number of names, as Mr. Cabot Lodge has classified 
and tabulated them, according to the place of birth of each, it appears that, as 
divided among the States, the little State of Connecticut is the fourth on the list. 
Massachusetts is first; New York, second; and Pennsylvania, third. But, “in 
proportion to its population,” Mr. Lodge says: ‘Connecticut leads every other 
State in the total amount of ability.” In this list, of course, the descendants of 
Connecticut families, born in other States, do not appear. For instance, in the 
army list of Connecticut, Gen. Grant, Gen. Sherman, Gen. McClellan, and a host 
of others, who were all descendants of well known Connecticut families, are not 
counted. Neither does such a name as that of William H. Seward appear among 
the statesmen of Connecticut. though he was born just over the line in the State 
of New York, only « few weeks after his parents had emigrated to that State. 
During the presidential campaign of 1881. attention was called to the fact that 
the first American ancestors of both the Republican and the Democratic candi- 
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added the descendants of Connecticut men who were born in 
New York—not to speak of those who were descended from 
Connecticut men who had come in by the way of Vermont, 
Massachusetts, and New Jersey, they would probably have been 
found to constitute a majority of that body. It is not many 
years ago that it was stated that the merchants in South Street 
and Front Street, in New York City, who were born in Connec- 
ticut, formed an important part of the business men of that 
great commercial center. At the time of which we speak, the 
captains also of the famous “liners” that sailed from New York 
to Liverpool came to a great extent from “ the River,” as it was 
termed—which entered the Sound at Lyme and Saybrook. 

There was a “ new Connecticut” in northeastern Pennsylvania 
and along the banks of the Susquehanna. 

There was another “ new Connecticut” in the northern part of 
Ohio. As late as 1838, in the lower house of the legislature of 
that State, there were twelve members who were born in Con- 
necticut from among the seventy-four who held seats in that 
body. From Massachusetts there were only two, and from Ver- 
mont two. 

We have not looked for statistics. But similar facts that 
substantiate what we have stated are writ large all through the 
history of northern Illinois, of Michigan, of Wisconsin, of Iowa, 
of Kansas, of Minnesota, and of all that line or States, through 
to the Pacific. Connecticut men have gone everywhere in this 
country. Even in Georgia, there was a settlement of Connecti- 
cut men, which they named “ Liberty County,” and it was to the 
influence of these men that it was due, that, when the people of 
Georgia in the time of the Revolution hesitated to join in the 
cause, the State was finally represented in Congress and shared 
in the signing of the Declaration of Independence. 

To-day, Connecticut men are scattered everywhere in the 
United States, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The little 
colony, so straitened in all its resources in 1700, has enlarged its 
area a thousand fold. It is in this fact that the explanation is to 
be found of that which excited the surprise of De Tocqueville. 
It is in this fact also that one of the reasons is to be found why 


dates were among the original settlers of New Haven. The tomb of the first 
ancestor of Rutherford B. Hayes is under the Center Church; that of the first 
ancestor of Gov. Tilden is only a few feet distant, just outside the southern wall 


of the same church. 
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a hundred years ago as truly as to-day Yale was national in its 
character. There is nothing new in this. For two hundred 
years Connecticut men have been establishing themselves all 
over this country, and, whether they were themselves graduates 
of the College or not, they carried with them the feeling that 
their sons must go back to its halls for their education. 


There is still another reason which should be mentioned. Con- 
necticut has been, from 1700, not only the leading emigrant 
State, but her people have also been pioneers in sending home 
missionaries to follow her sons and daughters as they made new 
homes for themselves. These missionaries, also, contributed to 
the spread of the name and early reputation of the college. 

More than a hundred years before the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society was formed, the General Association of the min- 
isters of Connecticut began to plant churches in Rhode Island 
and in New Hampshire. As the emigration turned westward, 
there was not a moment lost. We have no space for details, but 
what was done may be illustrated by the words of a “Commis- 
sion” given to one of these early Home Missionaries. We find 
it on the first pages of the history that is lying on the table 
before us. The home missionary to whom this commission was 
given was directed to go to the “north and south of the Mohawk 
River, to Otsego and Herkimer counties, and as far westward 
as the settlements proper to be visited.” 

In due time, this missionary, in his “report,” sent a map of 
the unknown country in which he had been laboring—that 
region which is now so full of populous towns and cities. He 
speaks of Utica as “ Fort Schuyler,” and says it is composed of 
“a log tavern and two or three other buildings.” In a later 
report, he gives another map, in which Utica appears as “Old 
Fort Schuyler.” He speaks, too, of ‘ Fort Stanwix,” by which he 
means the town which we know as “Rome.” He gives an 
account, also, of “the first regular preaching service ever at- 
tended in Manlius, in the center of New York, and of another 
service in Pompey, ten miles further south, “the first ever at- 
tended there.” 

Now, nearly three hundred such home missionaries were sent 
from Connecticut for a similar purpose, and the whole valley of 
the Mississippi was dotted with them to the Rocky Mountains. 
The names alone of these men cover pages, and a very brief 
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examination of them shows why it is that for all the years since, 
every State in the West, after it had taken its place in the 
Union, sent year after year a quota of students to New Haven. 
It was only natural that the sons of these Connecticut mission- 
aries should come to New Haven for their education. 


A fourth reason is to be found in what has been done by the 
authorities of the college in assisting in the foundation of other 
colleges. Even fifty years ago, Yale had long been honored as 
the “Mother of Colleges.” We have already spoken of the 
spirit of the churches of Connecticut, which led them to send 
ministers to the new settlements. The very same spirit animated 
the authorities of the college, and led them to feel that it was 
not only their duty as Christians, but a duty which, as enlight- 
ened and patriotic men, they owed to their country, to assist in 
laying everywhere the foundations of similar institutions for the 
promotion of the higher education, as a means of raising the 
standards of society and giving proper direction to the patriot- 
ism of the new commonwealths of the West. The present gener- 
ation will never realize what the whole country owes to the people 
of all the different New England States for work of this kind. 
It was once no uncommon thing to hear it said that the West was 
rich enough to found its own institutions. But ability and disposi- 
tion to act did not, unfortunately, go together. So it was under 
influences which went out from all New England that so many 
colleges were founded, in State after State. But in this work, 
Connecticut and Yale took the lead. The authorities of the 
college never failed to use their influence of every kind to in- 
spire all patriotic friends of their country to labor for this end. 
Repeatedly, bands of young men left the halls of their alma 
mater to found new colleges in the West. 

This generous work of a hundred years of course had a reflex 
influence, and in time left an enduring mark on the whole spirit 
and character of the institution. The disposition to extend sym- 
pathy and assistance in every possible way to each and all the 
newer institutions of learning throughout the country became a 
marked characteristic of Yale. The general cause of education 
has always been held here to be of greater importance than the 
success and prosperity of any one institution—not even except- 
ing her own. 
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There are of course other reasons connected with the history 
of modern times, which explain the later development of the 
University. But we do not propose to speak of these. Our 
object, in the present Article, has been to call attention only to 
those influences which affected the institution in its infancy, and 
which are not so apparent and are not so generally known. 
Especially, we wished to call attention to the fact that the estab- 
lishment of a college was a part of the original plan of the 
founders of the colony of New Haven in 1638 ; that, for sixty 
years, they and their successors met with discouragement after 
discouragement ; and that, at last, when the little “collegiate 
school ” was founded, the soil proved favorable beyond all that 
they could have anticipated. The destinies of the College 
became providentially associated with those of the one people, 
of all others in the original colonies, who were to spread them- 
selves the most widely over the continent; and the descendants 
of Connecticut men carried the name of Yale everywhere. 

Then, when the foundations had been laid firm and deep, the 
college began, under the wise administration of the elder Presi- 
dent Dwight, to extend in every direction ; and to grow out of 
all that was local and provincial. How much more national in its 
character it became, than any other college in the country, we 
illustrated in the Article which we have referred to above [Feb., 
1890]. In the analysis which was here given, of the annual Cat- 
alogues of Harvard and Yale, just fifty years before, it appeared 
that, in 1839, the homes of two-fifths of all the students in the 
four classes at Harvard might be said to have been within sight 
of the Boston State House ; while, at Yale, the number of stu- 
dents in a single class who came from outside of all New Eng- 
land was more than double the total number of such students in 
all the four classes at Harvard taken together. To-day, there 
is no college in the country which draws its students from 
so wide an area. 


We shall have more to say on this subject in the future ; but, 
at present, the simple statement is enough that the dream of the 
founders of New Haven in 1638 has been more than realized. 
The University, which they planned, looks out to-day on the fair 
“Green ” which they laid out, and which—two hundred and fifty- 
three years ago—they hoped might some day be graced by the 
Halls of such a seat of learning as they had seen and known in 
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England and afterwards in Holland. The blue colors of that 
University are displayed in the homes of thousands of its living 
graduates, North, South, East, West, throughout the valley of 
the Mississippi, in the Pacific States, and everywhere from the 
Lakes to the Gulf ; and if we add the homes where survive the 
traditions which have been handed down from father, and 
father’s fathers, for three, four, five, six, and seven generations— 
these thousands swell to many tens of thousands, 

All the sympathies and traditions of Yale are broad as the ter- 
ritory of our common country. Yale can never be aught but 
national. 


A single word as to the future ! 


From time to time we hear of a proposition that Congress shall 
establish a “* National University ” at Washington, and maintain 
it at the expense of the Federal Government. 

It is very natural that, with the rapid growth of our popula- 
tion and of our resources, and with the anticipations which we con- 
fidently cherish of a still more marvelous expansion in the future, 
there should be an enthusiastic feeling aroused, that we must have 
institutions of learning whose dignity and importance shall be 
commensurate with the numbers and wealth of the nation. But 
we have said enough perhaps to show that a true “ National 
University ” must be something which is the result of favorable 
conditions and the growth of centuries. 

There is no question that the “National University ” of the 
future will be something more extended than anything we have 
at present. But we have no fear that Yale will not be equal to 
all that may be required to maintain the position which she has 
held for near two centuries. The President, in his last “ Report ” 
shows that he is aware of what is needed. 

The ‘National University” of the future will have many 
important questions to deal with ;—the improvement perhaps of 
modes of instruction ; University extension ; suitable provision 
for original workers in science and philosophy and other depart- 
ments of knowledge ; and—not of least importance—the higher 
education of women. The success of Wellesley, of Smith, of 
Vassar, and the character of their graduates, make it certain that 
the American woman of the future will be an educated woman. 
The day of the mere butterflies of society is nearly over ! 
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We have shown how the difficult problem which confronted 
the friends of the College in 1700 was solved. It was to James 
Pierpont—the founder of the institution—we owe it, that it was 
then determined to enlarge the area from which the College 
‘might draw its support. The graduates of Yale are confident 
that their present President—the lineal descendant of that 
honored founder, in the seventh generation—will be able to 
solve the new problem, when it is brought before him, in the 
manner suggested by his ancestor, and that, under his guidance, 
the area of the scope of the University will be so enlarged as to 
meet all the requirements which may then be thought necessary 
to make it the National University of the future. 


WILLIAM L. KINGSLEY. 








